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Education Supplement 


MR. MURRAY’S 


HOME AND SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


Edited by LAURIE MAGNvus, M.A., 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 


This Library, which will ultimately cover, in convenient and attractive volumes, 
a wide field of human knowledge, is intended (a) for the general reader, (+) for the 
special student of literature or technology. The line of demarcation is not 
absolutely rigid, for all the volumes in the Library have an educational aim, and 
many are adapted to definite examinations. But ‘while the “A” Series will be 
found of service to the general reader, for the purpose of self-information, as well 
as to the special student of the subject which it treats, the “ B” Series is designe i 
more strictly for use in schools and classes. 

The Volumes are illustrated by Maps, Diagrams, &c., and vary in price from Is, 
to 2s. 6d. The following are now ready :— 


“A’”’ Series. 


FIRST MAKERS OF ENGLAND: Julius Czsar, Kin 
Arthur, Alfred theGreat. By LADY MaGNus, Author of “ Boys of the Bible,” 
&c. With Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

This Volume is based on the recommendations for history teaching made by 
Professor Withers at the invitation of the School Board for London. 

“In her hands the old legends lose nothing of their beauty in force or power of 
inspiration. . ° Cannot fail to interest both the children for whom it is 
primarily intended and children of a larger growth. The moral teaching, which 
forms the basis of the work, though not obtruded, is beyond praise.” 

—Educational Times, 
A SHORT HISTORY OF COINS AND CURRENCY. By Lorp 
AVEBURY, F.R.S., &c. With many Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. 2s, 
” =— A treatise as fascinating as a romance.”—Ou/look. 


PLATO'S “REPUBLIC.” By Prof. Lewis CAMPBELL, Hon. 
Fellow of Ballio! College, Oxford. With Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 

“ Professor Campbell has done good service in writing this excellent book.” 

—-Ape clator. 
INTRODUCTION TO POETRY. (Poetic Expression, Poetic 
Truth, the Progress of Poetry.) By LAURIE MAGNUS. Fceap. 8vo, 2s. 

“, . + the delightful style, the breadth and incigiveness of view, the side- 
lights Which it opens upon life and thought, and the frequently deep philosophy, 
which is attractively veiled in the author’s persuasive rhetoric, make it at times 
fascinating.”— School World. 


THE FACE OF NATURE. Popular Readings in Elemen- 
tary Science. By the Rev. C. T. OVENDEN, D.D., Canon of St. Patrick’s, 
Rector of Enniskil'en. With numerous illustrations. Feap. 8vo, 2s, 


IN ACTIVE PREPARATION. 
HEROES OF THE West, a Biographical Sketch of Modern History. 
the Rev. A. J. and Mrs. CARLYLE and ¥. 8. MARVIN, M.A. Two Vols, 
va. I. With Ge Illustrations, Fcap, 8vo, 2s. [Ready next week, 

MUSIC. By A. KALIscaH, B.A. 

INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY. By S. Rappoport, Ph.D. 

TENNYSON’S ‘‘ (ENONE.” By LAURIE MAGNUS. 

INTRODUCTION TO ZOOLOGY. By W. B. BorroMLEY, Professor of Botany 
at King’s College, London University, and Professor of Biology at the Royal 
Veterinary College. 

“B” Series. 


ALGEBRA. PartI. By E. M. LANGLEY, M.A., Senior Mathema- 
tical Master, Modern School, Bedford ; and S. R. N. BRADLY, M.A., Mathema- 
ticat Master, Modern Schoo), Bedford. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. td. 

This volume is specially adapted to the requirements of the First, Stage of the 
Directory of the Board of Education, South Kensington. 

Answers, for Teachers only, can be obtained separately. Price 1s. net. 

Professor John Perry, of the Royal College of Science, South Kensington, writes :— 
“TI never do praise a book unless I believe it to be good. Your Algebra (regarded 
as a book for beginners) pleases me very much indeed. I cannot imagine an 
Algebra prepared for schools in general, and especially for use by teachers ia 
general, which would come nearer to my notion of what an Algebra ought to be, 
than yours.” 


A FIRST COURSE OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE, with full 
directions for experiments and numerous exercises. By J. H. LEONARD, 
B.Sc. Lond. With a Preface by Dr. GLADSTONE, F.R.S. Feap. 5vo, 1s. 6d. 

These lessons are taught on the heuristic method, with a view to stimulating the 
learner's powers of observation and experiment. 

“This is an admirable little book. The great point of Mr. Leonard’s 
book is that he writes, as do too few instructors, for the absolutely ignorant pupil, 
and that unfortunate being is the one who is too often not considered. In all the 
experiments he gives the reason why. . Such books as the one before us 
should be scattered broadcast.”— The Lancet, 


A FIRST COURSE OF CHEMISTRY. By J. H. Leonarp. 
With numerous diagrams. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
” . . An excellent little book for young studeuts expounded 
with admirable simplicity and good order. a valuable introduction to 
experimental knowledge of the constitution of things.”—Scofsman. 


ELECTRIC WIRING. A Primer for the Use of Wiremen 
and Students. By W. OC. CLINTON, B.Sc. (Lond.), Demonstrator in the 
Pender Laboratory, University College, London. With Eighty Illustrations 
and a selection of worked examples. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

Written with particular reference to the requirements of the examinations of the 

City and Guilds of London Institute. 


IN ACTIVE PREPARATION, 
TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES. By Sir W. H. PREECE, K.C.B., &c., 
sometime President of the Institute of Civil Engineers. 


THE CALCULUS FOR ARTISANS. By Prof. 0. HENRICI, F.R.3., &e. 


MR. MURRAY'S NEW SERIES OF 


SECONDARY EDUCATION TEXT-BOOKS. 


Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A., 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 


COMMERCIAL FRENCH. In Two Parts. By W. MANsriEeLp 
POOLE, M.A., Instructor in French to the Channel Squadron, formerly 
Assistant-Master at Merchant Taylors’ School, and MICHEL BECKER, 
Professor at the Ecole Alsacienne, Paris; Author of “ L’Allemand Oom- 
mercial,” and “ Lectures Pratiques d’Allemand Moderne.” With a Map in 
each Volume. Crown &vo, 2s. 6d. each Part. 

S. .- & most careful piece of work + + « an excellent book 

we Wa urmly recommend to all who have to teach commercial French.” 

—Edueational Times. 

“The good opinion formed by us on seeing Part I. is confirmed by the second 
instalment, really an admirable piece of work. We know of no better book to 
serve as an introduction to the more strictly technical study of commercial 

French.’—School World, 


BRITAIN OVER THE SEA. A Reader for Schools. Compiled 
and Edited by ELIZABETH LEK, Author of “A School History of English 
Literature,” &c.; Editor of “Cowper's Task, and Minor Poems,” &c. With 
Four Maps of the British Empire at different periods. Orown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Mr. P. A. Barnett (H.M. Inspector of Training Colleges) :—“I congratulate you 
on the production of a very excellent piece of work. I hope the schools will use 
it; but it is almost too good for them.” 


COMMERCIAL KNOWLEDGE. A Manual of Business Methods 
and Transactions. By ALGERNON WARREN, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
“The book should be used in every senior class both of our board and priv ato 
schools, and as an introduction to business life it should prove of great value.’ 
Statist. 


INTERMEDIATE FRENCH GRAMMAR AND OUTLINES OF 
NTAX. With Historical Notes. By G. H. CLARKE, M.A. of Hymers 
caken Hull, and Le R. TANQUEREY, B.-¢3-L. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
sa . of highest utility to the advancing student. Is greatly to be com- 
thended. "Notes and Queries. 


ARITHMETIC MADE EASY. Lectures on Method, with Illus- 
trations for Teachers and Pupils. By MABEL A. MARSH. 28. [Jus¢ out, 
This manual is especiully recommended for use in training colleges, and for the 
guidance of teachers in elementary schools. 


FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By Professor 
OHARLES GLAUSER, and W. MANSFIELD POOLE, M.A. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
[Just out, 


COMMERCIAL GERMAN. In Two Parts. By Gustav HEIN, 
University of Berlin, Lecturer in German (Honours) to the U niversity of 
Aberdeen, and MICHEL BECKER, Professor of Modern Languag2s in the 
Ecole Alsacienne, Paris, 

Part I. Witha Map. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Readu next week, 
This manual is uniform with the first part of “Commercial French,” and is 

— adapted for the use of Students in commercial classes and continuation 

schools 


CHRONIQUE DU REGNE DE CHARLES IX. By Prosper 
MERIMEE. Prepared and Edited for the use of Schools by Professor 
ERNEST WEEKLEY, M.A., University College, Nottingham. With Historical 
and brief Grammatical Notes, and a Critical Essay. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

This Volume, which will be followed by a School Edition of “Le Gendre de 
M. Poirier,” by the same editor, and by other French and German texts, is prepared 
according to the most approved methcds of modern language-teaching, and may 
confidently be recommended to the attention of masters and mistresses. 

[Ready shortly. 

THE SOIL. By A. D. HAtt, M.A., Principal of the South-Eastern 
Agricultural College. 

This Volume, by the Principal of the County Council Oollege at Wye, is the first 
of a group of text-books intended for the use of Students in Agriculture. Other 
Volumes, which will be duly announced, will dea! with “Plant Physiology,” 
“ Manures,” &c, (/n active preparation, 


ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By James Bonar, 
{.A., LL.D., Author of * Malthus and his Work,” “Philosophy and Politic: al 
pt &e. [Stortly. 


THEORIES OF TAXATION. By G. AmiITAGE SMITH, Principal 
of the Birkbeck Iustitute. Crown 8vo. [Shortly, 
Other Volumes to follow, 


PRACTICAL SPANISH. A Grammar of the Spanish Language, 
with Exerc ses, Materials for Conversation, and Vocabularies. PART L 
Nouns, Adjectives, Pronouns, &c. Part If. Verbs, &c., with Copious 
Vocabularies. By Don FERNANDO DE ARTEAGA, Taylozian Teacher of 
Spanish in the University of Oxford. Two Pa:ts. QOrown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

[Just out, 


EDUCATION AND EMPIRE. Adresses on Topics of the Day. 


By KR. B, HALDANE, K.C., M.P., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 53, net. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER. 


A Commentary upon the Aims and 
Methods of an Assistant Master in a Public School. By A. 0. BENSON, of 
Eton College. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


*,* Mr. Murray’s complete Illustrated Educational List will be sent post free on application. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W, 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


Text-Books for the Oxford and Cambridge Local Exams. 


The Oxford and 


Cambridge Schools Exam., London University and College of Preceptors’ Exams. 


LATIN. 

MAOCMILLAN’S LATIN COURSE, By A. M. Cook, M.A. and W. E. P, 
PANTIN, M.A. First Part, 3s.6d. Second Part, 4s. 6d. Third Part, 
3s.6d. KEY, 4s. 6d. net. 

ae th LATIN COURSE, By the Same. Part I., 1s. 6d. KEY, 4s. 6d. 
net. Part II., 2s. a . 6d. net. 

By H. J. HARDY, M.A. 2s. 6 


MACMILLAN’S LATIN READER 

MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY LATIN- ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
By Rev. G. H. NALL, M.A. 3s. € 

LATIN ACCIDENCE AND EXERCISES. Arranged for Beginners. By 
W. WELCH, M.A., and C. G. DUFFIELD, M.A. Is. 6d. i 

EXERCISES IN UNSEEN TRANSLATION IN LATIN. By W. 
WELCH, M.A., and CO. G. DUFFIELD, M.A. _ 1s. 6d. 

ne ry PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION. Selected by M. ALFORD. 3s. 

CSAR.—THE GALLIC WAR. Edited by Rev. Joun BonD, M.A., and 
— A. 8. WALPOLE, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

CSAR.--GALLIC WAR. With Notes and Vocabulary. Book I. By Rev. 
A. 8. WALPOLE, Is. 6d. Book IV, By O. Bryans. 1s. 6d. Book V. 


By C. COLBECK. 1s.6d. Book VI, By 0. CoLBECK. Is. 6d. 
CICERO.—PRO MILONE. Edited by F. H. Conson, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
CICERO.—PRO CLUENTIO. Eiited by W. PETERSON, Litt.D. 3s. 6d. 
EUTROPIUS. Books I. and II. With Notes and Vocabulary. By W. 

W ELca, M.A., and O. G. Dur¥IELD, M.A. Is. 6d. 

HORAOE, ODES. BooksI.,II., III.,andIV. With Notes and Vocabulary. 

y T. i. PAGE, M.A. 1s. 6d. each ; 9s, each. 

WOR AGB. SELECT EPODES AND ARS POETICA. With Introduc. 
tion and Notes. By H. A. DALTON, M.A. Is. 6d, EPODES,. Edited by 
T.E. PAGE, M.A. 2s. 

LIVY.—-Books XXI. and XXII. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. W. 
W. CAPEs and J. E, MELAUISH, M.A. 1s. 6d. each. 

LIVY.—Books II. and III. Edited by Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. 3s. 6d, 

OVID.—METAMORPHOSES. Book VIII. Eiited by ©. Il. KEENE, M.A. 2s 

OVID.—-TRISTIA. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By E. 8. SHuck- 
BURGH, M.A. Is, 6d. 

OVID.—TRISTIA. Book III. With Notes and Vocabulary. By E. 8, 
SHUCK BURGH, M.A, Is. 6d. 

PESDSUS. -FABLES. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. NALL» 

1s. 6d. 

PLAUTUS. CAPTIVI. Fdited by A. R. 8S. HALLIDIE, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

VIRGIL.—iNEID. Books L., II., Lil., IV., and VI. With Notes and 
Vocabulary, By T, E, PAGE, M.A. is. 6d. each, 

VIRGIL.—=NEID. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. 8. 
WALPOLE, M.A. Is, 6d 

VIRGIL. he Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A, 
CALVERT, M.A, 1s, 6 

TERENCE. SAUTON TIMORUMENOS. Edited by E.S. SHucKBURGH, 
M.A, 2s. 6d.; with Translation, 3s. 6d. 


GREEK. 
MACMILLAN’S GREEK COURSE— 
First Greek Grammar. By Rev. W. G. RUTHERFORD, LL.D. Acci- 
dence, 2s. ; Syntax, 2s. VComplete, 3s. 6d. 
Easy Exercises in Accidence. By G. H. UNDERHILL, M.A. 2s, 
A Second Exercise Book. By Rev. W. A. HEARD, M. ‘A. 2s.6d. KEY, 
5s. net. 
Easy Exercises in Syntax. By Rev. G. H. NALL, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Greek Prose Composition. By 8S. 0. ANDREW, M.A. 8s. 6d. KEY, 
5s. net. 
GREEK READER: Stories and Legends. With Notes, Vocabulary, and 
Exercises. By F. H. COLSON, M.A. 3s. 
PASSAGES FOR GREEK TRANSLATION FOR LgvaEn FORMS. 
By G. H. PEacock, M.A., and E. W. W. BELL, M.A. 1s. 6d 
AN INTRODUCTION TO GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. By H, 
PITMAN, M.A. 2g. 6d. KEY, 5s. net. 
a ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Authorised Version with Notes. By 
. E. PAG@k, M.A., and Rev. A. 8S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 64. 
THE ee Pe he ad APOSTLES. THE GREEK TEXT. With Notes. 
AGE A. 3a. 6 
ran GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. LU SE.—-THE GREEE TEXT. 
With Introduction and Notes. By Rev. J. BOND, M.A. 2s, 6d. 
ZESCHYLUS.-PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. Is. $d. Edited by E. E. SIKES, M.A., and 
St. J. B. W. WILLSON, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
JESCHYLUS.—AGAMEMNON., With Translation. By A. W. VERRALL. 12s. 
DEMOSTHENES.—DE CORONA. Ejited by B. DRAKE. Revised by E. 8. 
SHUCKBURGH, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
EURIPIDES.—HECUBA. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. J. Bonv, 
M.A., and Rev. A. 8S. WALPOLE, M.A. Is. 6d. 
EURIPIDES.—BACCHZE. Edited by R. Y. TYRRELL, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
EURIPIDES.-.ALCESTIS. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. M. A. 


BAYFIELD, M.A. Is. 6d, Edited by M. L. EARLE, Ph.D. 3s. 6d. 
EURIPIDES.MEDEA. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. M. A. Bay- 
FIELD, M.A. 1s, 6d. Edited by A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 
HOMER.ILIAD. Book IX. Edited by J. H. Prarr and W. LEAF. 2s. 
Books I.-XII. Edited by W. LEAP and M. A. BAYFIELD. 6s. 


SOPHOKLES.—ANTIGONE. Eiited by Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 2s. 64. 

THUCYDIDES.--Book VII. Edited by B. ©. MARCHANT, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

smporyornes. Books VI. and VII. Edited by Rev. P. Frost, M.A. 
s. 6 


ZEROPHOS.- MEMORABILIA SOCRATIS. Bilited by A. R. CLUER, 
XENOPHON. ANABASIS. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 


Rev. A. 8. WALPOLE. Is. 6d. With Exercises. By E. A. WELLS. 1s. 6d. 
XENOPHON.—ANABASIS. With Notes and Vocibulary. Book V. By 
Rev. G. H. NALL, M.A. 1s. 6d. Book VI. By Rev. G. H. NALL, M.A. 1s. 64. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limirep, Sr. Martin's 


ENGLISH. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Prof. G. 
SAINTSBURY. 83. 6d. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By E.J. MATHEW. 4s. 6d. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR PAST AND PRESENT. By J. ©. NESFIELD, 
M.A, 4s.6d. KEY, 2s. 6d. net. (Adapted to the London Matriculation Course.) 
ated > ae GRAMMAR. By J. C. NESFIELD, M.A. Ils, 6d. 


ORAL, "EXERCISES IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. ByJ.C. NESFIELD, 


ls. 

JUNIOR COURSE OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By J. 0. NESFIELD, 
M.A. Is. 6 

MANUAL OF ENGLISH ae AnD COMPOSITION. By J. ©. 
NESFIELD, M.A. 28. 6d. KE s. 6d. n 

WORD- BUILDING, TRANSCRIPTION, AND COMPOSITION. By 
ROBERT S Woop. Vol. L., 

THE raat OF SPEECH AND THEIR ‘USES. By H. W. HousENOLD, 
M.A. Ils. 

A FIRST BOOK IN WRITING ENGLISH. By E. H. Lewis, Ph.D. 3s. ¢d. 

A FIRST MANUAL OF COMPOSITION. By E. H. LEwis. 3s. 6d. 

A SECOND MANUAL OF COMPOSITION. By E. H. Lewis. 4s. 6d. 

BURKE.SPEECH ON CONCILIATION WITH AMERICA, ON 
AMERICAN TAXATION; LETTER TO THE SHERIFFS OF 
BRISTOL. With Introduction and Notes. By F.G. SELBY, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

CHAUCER.—THE PROLOGUE, &c. Edited by M.H. LIDDELL. 3s. 6d. 

CHAUCER.—WORKS. Eidited by A. W. POLLARD, &c. 3s. 6d. 

MACAULAY.—LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. (Containing. “ Horatius,” 
“Lake Regillus,” and _—— Armada.”) With Introduction and Notes. By W. 
T. WEBB, M.A. 1s. 9 

me x ESSAY ON LORD CLIVE. With Introduction and Notes. 

K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 

MACAULAY. -ESSAY ON WARREN HASTINGS. With Introduction 
and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON, 2s. 6d. 

MILTON.—L’ALLEGRO, IL’ PENSEROSO, LYODASs, _ ARCADES, 
SONNETS, &c. W ith Introduction and Notes. By W. BELL, M.A. Is. 9a. 

MILTON.—COMUS. With Introduction and Notes. By W. Bat, M.A. 18. 3d. 

SCOTT.—THE LADY OF THE LAKE. With Introduction and Notes. 
By G. H. STUART, M.A, 2s. 6d.; sewed, 2s. : 

SCOTT.—_THE TALISMAN. Border Edition. 3s, 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE.—MACBETH. With Introduction and Notes. By K. 
DEIGHTON. Is. 9d. 

SHAKESPEARE.—A MIDSUMMER wagers DREAM. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 1s. 9d. 

SHAKESPEARE. —TWELFTH NIGHT. With Introduction and Notes. 
By K. DEIGHTON. Is. 9d. 

SHAKESPEARE. AE EANUS. With Introduction and Notes. By K. 
DEIGHTON. 2s. 6d.; sewed, 

SPENSER.—THE FAERIE ¢ QUEENE. Book I. With Introduction and 
Notes. By H. M. PERCIVAL, M.A. 3s. , : 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 
FRENCH COUR y A.C. Pornk. First Year, 1s. Second Year, Is. 6d 
MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH RSE. By G. E. Fas- 
NACHT. First Sots Is. SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISES TO FIRST 
YEAR, ls. Seco d Year, 2 s. Third Year. 2s. 6d. KEYS, 4s. 6d. net each, 
> PROGRESSIVE FREROE READERS. By the Same. 
First Year, 2s.6d. Second Year, 2s. & 
MACMILLAN FRENCH COMPOSITION. By the Same. Part I.! 
2s. 6d. KEY, 4s.6d.net. Part II., 5s. KEY, 5s. net. 
ABRIDGED FRENCH GRAMMAR. By G. E. FASNACHT. 2s. 6d. 
N ELEMENTARY FRENCH GRAMMAR. ByG.E.FASNACHT. 1s. 6d. 
ry COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
By Prof. ALFRED ELWALL and GUSTAVE MASSON. 3s, 6d. 
MOLIERE.—LE MISANTHROPE. Edited by G. E. FASNACHT. Is. 
A GERMAN PRIMER. By OTTO SIEPMANN. 3s. 6d. KEY, 3s. 6d, net. 
a, + PROGRESSIVE oun COURSE. ’ By G. E. Fas- 
NACHT. First Year, 1 Second Year, 3s. 6d. KEYS, 4s. 6d. each. 
MACMILLAN’S "PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READERS. By the Same. 


MACMILL. avs GERMAN COMPOSITION. BytheSame. Part L., 2a. 6d. 

s. 6d. net. 

A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By 
Prof. WHITNEY and A. H. EDGREN. 5s. GERMAN-ENGLISH, 3s. 6d. 

GOETHE.—EGMONT. Edited by S. PRIMER, Ph.D. 3s. 6d. 

HAUFF.~DIE KARAVANE (Containing “ Kalif Storch” and “Das Gespen- 
sterschiff”). With Notes and Vocabulary. By H. HAGER, Ph.D. 3s. 

SCHILLER.—MARIA STUART. Edited by C. SHELDON, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 

SCHILLER.—MARIA STUART. Edited by H. SCHOENFELD, 35. 6d. 


SCIENCE. 
INTRODUCTION oe CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS. By Prof. W. H. 
PERKIN, Jr., Ph.D., F.R.S.. and BEVAN LEAN, D.Sc. In2 Vols. 2s. each. 
EXERCISES IN PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By R. A. GREGORY and A. T. 
SIMMONS. In 2 Parts 

ee yj wa GENERAL ‘SCIENCE, By A. T. SIMMONS and L. M. 
JONES. 8. 6 

AN INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By D. RINTOUL. 2s. 6d. 

ee LIGHT, AND SOUND. By D.E.JongEs. 2. 
MAGNETISM | ane ELECTRICITY FOR BEGINNERS. By H. E. 

3. 

a > ~— ORGANISED SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE. By § 
-ARRISH. 2s. 

eS. CSEMISTRY FOR BEGINNERS. By Sir H. E. Roscoz 
anc 

ELEMENTARY 3 MECHANICS OF SOLIDS. By W. T. A. EMTAGE, M.A. 


8. 6d. 
MECHANICS FOR BEGINNERS. By W. GAULATLY, M.A. 22. 6d. 
ie gy ees BEGINNERS. By Sir M. Fosri: R, K.C.B., and L. E. 
SHOR s. 6c 
BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS. By E. EVANS. Second Edition. 22. 6d. 
PRACTICAL BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS. By Prof. F.0 Bowkn, Sc.D. 
F.R.S.,and D. T. GWYNNE VAUGHAN, M.A. Second Edition, 3s. 6d. 
PHYSIOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. By A,T. SIMMONS, B.Sc, 2s, 6d. 
GEOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS. By W. W. WATTS, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


STREET, Lonpon, W.C. 
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Nature Study. 


Ir is not difficult to understand why nature-study, although 
it has been knocking at the class-room doors for many 
years, has not been admitted. No subject is more difficult 
to teach—indeed in any real sense it cannot be taught 
at all—and schoolmasters are very rarely naturalists. 
Other causes telling against the inclusion of this subject in 
the school course are university ideals, the demands for 
technica! knowledge, and the very prevalent feeling that 
the study of plants and animals is a childish device for 
wasting time. When one reflects, however, that the 
Origin of Species came out in 1859, that Turner died in 
1851, and that Wordsworth had done by 1840 all his best 
work, the wonder is that the schools have been able to 
resist so long. It must not be inferred from the recent 
Nature Study Exhibition that many schools are taking 
up this subject seriously. Even in the schools where 
time is ostensibly found for it, it is frequently only a 
debased form of the study with which the children are 
familiarised. The naming of the parts of a flower and the 
defining of botanical terms too often passes for botany. The 
botany paper set at a recent scholarship examination for 
girls under thirteen contained questions the mere reading 
of which was sufficient to take away for ever one’s interest 
in a subject which seemed both hard and dull. Ruskin 
rotested in 1878 against the ordinary teaching, but 

uth Kensington went on its own inimitable bad way 
and granted certificates to students whose total knowledge 
of plant life had been learned from worthless text-books. 

Feaeily, to-day, we know that the only rational way of 
studying nature is by direct observation, and if children 
are to get any real knowledge of botany they must go out 
into the fields. But observation unaided by experiment, 
reflection, and inference is a poor thing. Thousands this 
August have watched, hour after hour, the waves breaking 
on the shore without caring to find out for themselves 
anything about wave motion or what it is that causes a 
wave to break. Few men have had a keener faculty of 
observation than Ruskin, and yet prefatory to a charming 
study of moss he says :— 

It is mortifying enough to write—-but I think thus much 
ought to be written—concerning myself as “the author of 
Modern Painters.” In three months I shall be fifty years old ; 
and I don’t at this hour—ten o’clock in the morning of the 
two hundred and sixty-eighth day of my forty-ninth year— 
know what “moss” is. 


In a recent account of Education in the Netherlands, 
written by Mr. J. C. Medd for the Board of Education, he 
tells how nature-study is taught in one of the best primary 
schools at the Hague :— 


The sixth class was having its nature-study lesson. Each 
child had a March buttercup gathered by itself. The life 
history of the plant, its place of growth, the functions of the 
stem and the leaf were explained ; the flower was then dissected 
and its formation described. This instruction is given once 
a week in class, and once a week at the school garden. This 
consists of a small piece of ground, where the children 
cultivate patches of oats, rye, cabbage, potatoes and flowers, 
to illustrate as great a variety of plant life as possible. Ina 
school-yard are a lime, an acacia and a chestnut, under each 
of which in turn I heard a class have its usual lesson in the 
varying structure and properties of these trees. 

_ Country walks are frequently taken to collect plants and 
insects, &c. The whole of this instruction is given in the 


ordinary school hours. Each room was plentifully supplied 
with flowers, in some tadpoles and various insects were being 
reared 








= 
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City schools are at a great disadvantage in this respect, 
but could not the Easter and summer holidays be 
utilised for this purpose? If these rambles are to be 
profitable, a naturalist would have to be sought out 
who could act as a guide. Holidays then would come to 
have a meaning, and would be far more recreative than 
at present. Excessive physical exercise tends to produce 
mental laziness, just as over-exertion of the brain precedes 
physical lassitude. The sharper boys could take with 
them cameras and field glasses—excellent aids to observa- 
tion—and could note down or draw what they saw. Day 
by day life would be manifesting itself to them in move- 
ment, form and colour. Plenty of books well written and 
well illustrated might be used as a substitute—a poor 
one—if an instructor could not be had. 

There are two facts of considerable significance which 
we do not remember to have seen referred to in any 
of the speeches made at the Nature Study Exhibition. 
The first is that nature-study is becoming with the newer 
school of naturalists dissociated from the sporting instinct 
—a fact which schoolmasters might take to apt Nothing 
is more revolting, for instance, than to see a class of young 
children watch a dead frog balance itself at the edge of 
a plank, or to see all kinds of beautiful and rare moths 
and butterflies impaled on a board. The boy who is always 
thirsting to add to his collection may be good and noble, 
but his love of nature is not even nascent. We are 
repeatedly told that the schoolboy is naturally cruel ; be 
it so, then it is the teacher’s business to force him into 
unnatural kindness. If nature is red in tooth and claw 
is that any reason why we should follow its bad example 
by killing the scarce animals in order to increase our 
collection? Mr. Hudson in his book The Naturalist in La 
Plata tells how, far away in the desert pampas, nature’s 
masterpieces are becoming rarer and rarer :— 

And with the rhea go the flamingo, antique and splendid ; 
and the swans in their bridal plumage; and the rufous 
tinamou—sweet and mournful melodist of the eventide ; and 
the noble-crested screamer, that clarion-voiced watch-bird of 
the wilderness. 

To many of us these birds are only names, but we ought 
to feel more grieved at hearing of their destruction than at 
the falling of the Campanile. There is, however, no need 
to go to South America; naturalists tell us what is hap- 
pening in our own lanes and fields. This detestable habit 
of collecting, of preferring a dead bird in the hand toa 
live one in the bush, would never have grown up if right 
ideals had been set before children two or three generations 
ago. If any animal cannot be examined in the open it 
might be exhibited in confinement and then liberated. 
Museums and zoological gardens are useful enough in 
their way,,but we very much doubt their value as incentives 
to nature-study—their value of course is incalculable to the 
student of biology. 

The other fact is that nature criticism, like art and 
musical criticism, is becoming a branch of literature, the 
result of which will be that the naturalist who is also a 
literary expert will find his wares very much in demand ; 
a parent in doubt what to do with his son who has the 
faculty of patient observation and a love of nature cannot do 
better than to bring him up asa naturalist. The elements 
of the profession ought to be as easily learned as those of 
medicine or law. 

It may seem from what we have said that we have 
attached too little value to mere observation, but we only 
wish to insist that a nature-study lesson is not worth much 
if it does not add something to observation ; the children 
should be provoked to ask questions, to discover laws and 
relationships. In point of fact, a thing seen and described 
is always an original contribution to thought. Hundreds 
of lines in Tennyson are simply well-expressed descriptions 
of phenomena :-— 

The storming vapour slopes athwart the glen, 
Puts forth an arm and creeps from pine to pine 
And loiters, slowly drawn, 
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Three of the most beautiful lines in the Commedia are 
compact merely of the phenomena of dawn and the 
movement of water :-——- 


L’alba vinceva ]’6ra mattutina 
Che fuggia innanzi, si che di lontano 
Connobbi il tremolar della marina. 


os 


The “Scientific” Style., 


Tus is one of the most amazing productions of that 
amazing type, the American University professor of litera- 
ture. Not that, like many of such productions, it is 
empty and incompetent. Mr. Liddell has studied his 
subject and thought upon it, if we cannot regard his 
results as particularly valuable. But the manner and 
method are a parody of a style which already was little 
short of burlesque. The prominent characteristic of these 
professors of English literature is their inability to write 
English. They write a terrible “scientific”? jargon, 
which has no possible pretensions to literature. Mr. 
Liddell carries this tendency of his colleagues to an extra- 
ordinarily deliberate pitch. With him it is no mere 
question of a vicious style from which he cannot escape. 
It is a set design to exhibit “‘ originality”’ (that abused 
term and misconceived thing) by treating a literary theme 
after the methods and in the language of a treatise on 
physical science. In the result, we are put to it to con- 
jecture whether a scientist is trying to be a littérateur, or 
a littérateur to be a scientist. Of the substance disguised 
in this strange fashion it may be said, that while it shows 
a praiseworthy attempt to look at the matter with his own 
eyes, when he is original he is not right, and when he 
is right he is not original. 

The language used by writers on physical science is 
compulsorily inelegant and strange, because it is highly 
technical : that is, the necessity of representing a multitude 
of things and ideas, not known to and therefore not 
provided for by the literary language, obliges the coinage 
of special words, the use of a specialised diction which 
must be maintained for the sake of accuracy. The same is 
true of metaphysics, and every specialised subject. Apart 
from this, the mere style of scientific writers is apt to be 
lumbering and pedantic, because the authors have given 
their minds rather to research than the art of expression. 
Huxley and Tyndall have shown the possibility of com- 
bining this specialised expression with dexterity of style, 
yet not sacrificing precision. But the ordinary “ scientific ”’ 
style is fearfully barbaric, anything but scientific from the 
standpoint of literary art, and only tolerable in consideration 
of its aims and genesis. When this style, with all its 
peculiar technicalities of diction, is applied to a purely 
literary subject, for which it was not designed, with which 
it has no congruity, its sole and special justification dis- 
appears. It becomes a mere jargon, and by no means a 
““sweet jargoning.”’ It has no defence of technical 
accuracy ; for literature has its own technical vocabulary, 
which should be observed if technicality be required. The 
vocabulary of literary speciality is no less precise than 
that of science. Imagine a physiologist writing of physi- 
ology in the technical language of metaphysics! Yet 
Mr. Liddell has done worse than this ; for hie language is 
a blend of physical science and metaphysics—anything 
except literary. Do but read this :— 


English forms of thinking are almost invariably pre-positive 
for qualified nominal notions, and post-positive for qualified 
verbal notions; and the nominal notion is usually in the 
forefront of an English ideation series. 


* An Introduction to the Scientific Study of English Poet ry. by 
Mark H. Liddell, formerly Professor of English in the University 
of Texas. (Grant Richards.) 


It. looks terribly profound and original. But if you are very 
clever, you may guess it only means that in English the 
qualifying adjective is mostly before the noun, the qualify- 
ing adverb after the verb; while the noun generally stands 
at the beginning of the sentence it governs. It needed no 
such portentous language to tell us that. Yet such is 
Mr. Liddell’s usual method of gaining a spurious appear- 
ance of originality; and in this debased style the whole 
book is written. When we add that he actually imitates 
algebraic and chemical formule, saying that ‘‘a thought- 
expression which has human interest in a marked degree 
has been put in terms of « + HI,” we have surely said 
enough. Were his theories of versification epoch-making, 
in this guise they would be valueless. But their chief 
“ originality ’’ is in their astoundingly perverse expression, 
intelligible neither to scientists nor littérateurs, but solely 
to the author’s self and those who may have the patience 
to study at his feet a new tongue, 


Reviews. 


Educational Controversy, &c. 
The Ruin of Education in Ireland. By F. Hugh O’Donnell. (Nutt.) 


A controversy in which Mr. O’Donnell takes part is not likely to 
be allowed to stagnate into dulness. He is a born fighter, and in 
the present instance his pen is sharpened by a personal discourtesy 
which he appears to have suffered at the hands of the Irish Univer- 
sity Commission. He therefore prints here, with liberal and 
pointed comment, the evidence which he desired to give, and was 
through some unfortunate misunderstanding prevented from 
giving. The present scheme of the Catholic bishops in Ireland 
with regard to Catholic University Education is to induce the 
Government to subsidize an existing institution in Dublin which 
was originally built by laymen at the instigation of Newman, and 
was subsequently allowed to pass into the hands of the Jesuits. 
Mr. O'Donnell is one of the many laymen in all Catholic countries 
who protest against the Jesuit monopoly of higher education. He 
dislikes their freedom from responsibility, financial and otherwise, 
towards those to whom they appeal for funds. And he dislikes 
their illiberal attitude towards the new lights in secular branches 
of learning. The alternatives which he suggests are either a lay 
Catholie University, subject to the bishops only in matters of faith 
and morals, or else an extension of “ mixed” education, which 
is the system preferred by English Catholics, and for which 
the hitherto not very successful Queen’s Colleges might form a 
basis. Incidentally, he brings some powerful criticism to bear 
against Jesuitism in general, and in particular quotes some pas- 
sages from the Institutiones Juris Ecclesiastici Publict of Father 
Marianus de Luca, S.J., Professor of the Decretals inthe Gregorian 
University of the Vatican, which appear to show that there are 
still exponents of a professedly ethical religion who hold that it is 
the duty of the Church to kill heretics. Apart from the soundness 
of his views, for which there is evidently much to be said, Mr. 
O'Donnell often affords uncommonly good reading. His hit at 
Lord Rosebery’s predominant partner, “more predominant than 
partner,” is excellent. So is the suggestion that the proper super- 
vision of 20,000 Jesuits by the Pope, to whom alone the Order is 
ultimately responsible, “might require a special Providence 
exceeding Infallibility.” 


Thoughts on Education: Speeches and Sermons. By Mandell 
Creighton. (Longmans.) 


WE do not feel sure that this book will do much to increase the 
late Bishop of London’s very considerable reputation. Like every- 
thing which he wrote, it is characterised by good feeling, honesty 
of purpose, and intellectual distinction; but it is largely made up 
of extracts from speeches and sermons delivered at the opening of 
schools and on similar occasions, and it has the usual defects of 
such utterances. As Mrs. Creighton points out in her introductory 
remarks, it is inevitably scrappy and full of repetitions. Moreover, 
Dr. Creighton left no notes for the majority of these addresses, and 
the very inadequate efforts of local reporters, especially when 
we are told that “he spoke too quickly for most reporters,” fail to 
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supply the want. It is hardly fair to give a man’s work permanent 
form under these disadvantages. We would rather have seen 
half-a-dozen of the more elaborate papers at the end of the volume 
selected for preservation. 


Pestalozzi ; and The Foundation of the Modern Elementary School. 
By A. Pinloche. (Heinemann.) 


Tue career of Pestalozzi is a remarkably interesting one. His 
real service to education in insisting on the need for .working 
through the natural faculties of observation is fundamental, and 
the contrast between the wide-spread success of his “ method ” 
and his own very limited effectiveness as a practical teacher makes 
@ curious study. Unfortunately, M. Pinloche’s account of the man 
and his work, learned and laborious as it is, does not boast 
sufficient literary charm, or even simple lucidity of presentation, 
to claim the attention of any but educational enthusiasts. It is 
little more than the raw material for a finished appreciation. 





Constitutional History. 


The Principles of English Constitutional History. 
(Longmans.) 


TuE special purpose of this work is to “set forth the main results 
of historical research in a form acceptable to the general reader,” 
and to satisfy the needs of students entering the Universities. In 
accordance with this aim, the book is written in a popular manner. 
Facts are presented in a style that is usually weighty without being 
ponderous, and on the whole precise without being stiff or frigid. 
We introduce qualifying terms because we occasionally meet with 
phrases that are slipshod. Such a misleading statement as 
“Hastings was acquitted, but Pitt brought in the India Bill,” is 
probably due to carelessness rather than to ignorance that the Bill 
was passed in 1784 while the acquittal of Hastings was in 1795. 
Popularising is perhaps a little overdone when it is remarked that 
“history which is not written with judicial impartiality is more 
illuminating than history which is” The author’s decision not to 
quote authorities seems a mistake, for a list of the chief works in 
which the subject can be further pursued would be extremely 
useful to the general reader whose interest has been awakened but 
not satiated by the volume before us. It is unfortunate that the 
history should conclude with the Reform Bill of 1832. We think 
that a protest should always be made against the tendency-to 
exclude the nineteenth century from works of this kind. The 
whole account of feudalism is practically of minor importance for 
us in comparison with the great changes that have occurred under 
William IV. and Victoria. A brief chronicle would be better than 
nothing. The later Reform Bills, the New Poor Law, Factory 
Legislation, the Municipal Reform Act, &c., should be set forth in 
every Constitutional History published in this twentieth century. 
But in making these criticisms we have no desire to underrate the 
positive value of Mrs. Dale’s volume. She has illustrated the 
development of ideas and institutions very successfully by a happy 
blending of general with constitutional history, and she has passed 
in review a vast number of subjects. . 

We may take the following account of the possible solutions of 
the difficulties involved ina conflict between the legislative and the 
executive as an example of Mrs. Dale’s lucid treatment :-— 

The executive, while supreme under the law, may be made 
automatically dependent for its very existncee upon the approval 
of the legislative body, or else its powers may be so narrowly 
limited by custom and statute that they cease to constitute a 
danger to public liberty. As we all know, the first course has 
been adopted by our nation in modern times, but the second was 
the one which commended itself to the wisdom of our fourteenth 
century ancestors, 


By Lucy Dale. 


The Appendix contains a full and clear analysis of the contents 
of the book, with illustrative extracts from charters, statutes, &c. 
In spite of a few blemishes, which may be removed upon revision, 
we feel able to recommend the work as an interesting and useful 
introduction to English Constitutional History. 


State Intervention in English Education. 


State Intervention in English Education: A Short History from 
the Earliest Times down to 1833. By J. FE. G. de Montmorency. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 

“In the fourteenth century,” writes Mr. de Montmorency, “ in 

England education was regarded as a spiritual thing, but we have 

yet to learn that it was considered less needful to the fulness of 

life, or was in fact less widespread than it was at the beginning of 


“ 
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the nineteenth century, before the Evangelistic Revival.” It is 
impossible even to outline the long series of interventions, clerical, 
royal, and parliamentary, which this author has quoted from the 
first Statute of Education in 1406 to the first Parliamentary Grant 
for Elementary Education, August 17, 1833. He dates the birth 
of English Education from the First Death, 1349, after which 
English was substituted for French in the schools. The death of 
the Middle Ages, “accompanied by the boom of clumsy cannon, 
and by an underrumble of the new and wonderful printing press,” 
was approximately synchronous with the suppression of the Alien 
Priories, 1415. These, indeed, are landmarks, but the whole 
history of national education in England appears to be a repetition 
of upheavals. The Saxon system was demolished, and education 
passed into the hands of Norman ecclesiastics. The suppression 
of the Lollards “undid medizval education.” It was left for the 
“heartbreaking” ecclesiastical policy of the Tudors and Stuarts 
to crush the new education which had its origin in the Reforma- 
tion. This policy led up to the suspension of education during 
the eighteenth century, which was, however, “the seed-plot of 
most, if not all, the great movements and revivals of the 
nineteenth century.” 

A special chapter is devoted to “The Beginning of State 
Education in Scotland, Ireland, the Colonies, the Isle of Man and 
Jersey”; and the significance of “Education as a Bond of 
Empire” is proclaimed. The volume closes with a chapter on 
“ Parliament and Elementary Education.” 

There is a stupendous amount of detail in a book like this, even 
though it may be—as Mr. de Montmorency has himself modestly 
admitted—“ a foot-note, as it were, to that great subject.” 

The author is all the more to be congratulated upon having 
accomplished his aim, which was “ the aggregation ina convenient 
shape of facts hitherto widely scattered, and in some cases only 
contained in books and documents that are difficult of access.” 


Educational Studies. 
By T.G. Rooper. (Blackie.) 


Tue author tells us in his preface that these papers were “ most of 
them read before various branches of the Parents’ National Union, 
and have nearly all appeared in the Parent’s Review.” He com- 
mences with an appreciative study of Séguin, which is followed by 
an exposition of the thesis that “the early exercise of the muscles 
of the hand develops the brain as much as the development of the 
brain aids the growth of the finer muscular activities.” In his 
chapter on Obedience Mr. Rooper discriminates between the 
muscular obedience arrived at by military discipline, and the 
importance of a sense of law however dimly outlined in a child’s 
mind. We live in an age almost brutal in its leaning towards the 
practically useful in education. We may live to see a generation 
competing for scholarships in type-writing, or exhibitions in book- 
keeping, while university honours may yet be taken for stenography. 
Consequently it is distinctly refreshing to listen tc the great Lord 
Collingwood’s comments on the humane side of education as 
reproduced in this volume. In the chapter on “Gaiety in 
Education,” an interesting contrast is drawn between the “ modern 
ideas” of St. Augustine and the dogmatic simplicity of Calvin. 
The criticism of Spencer’s Education seems to us inadequate, 
though Mr. Rooper makes out a good case against the over-empha- 
sising of “punishment by natural consequences.” ‘Geography 
in Elementary Education” and “On Methods of Teaching 
Geography” are the titles of two practical and suggestive 
papers. 

In view of subsequent events it is to be regretted that a foot- 
note has not been added to p. 65. The word “ Mr.” as applied to 
Calvin on p. 98 is surely an embarrassment to the surname. Is it 
pedantic to suggest that the sentence “One of the chiefest 
differences is the mind of the teacher,” at the commencement of a 
paragraph on p. 133, might prove a little perplexing to the 
taught ? 

The essays, however, are well worthy of publication, and will be 
found to contain much to interest the general reader as well as 
those for whom they were primarily intended. 


Educational Studies and Addresses. 
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Text Books, School Books, &c. 


English. 
King Lear. Edited by D. Nichol Smith. “ Warwick Shakespeare.” 
(Blackie. 1s. 6d.) 
The Tempest. Edited by Oliphant Smeaton. “Temple Shakespeare 


for Schools.” (Dent.) 

Richard III. Edited by L. W. Lyde. “School Shakespeare.” 
(Black. 1s. net.) 

Henry IV. Part I. Edited by H. W. Ord. “School Shakespeare.” 
(Black. 1s. net.) 


Richard II, (Blackie. 1s.) 


One result of the increased attention paid on the one hand to the 
teaching of English in schools, on the other to the study of 
Shakespeare, during the last decade, is that there is now quite an 
extraordinary choice and variety of school editions of the more 
important plays, edited in many cases with real scholarship and 
adapted to every grade of student. The teacher of the last 
generation was practically compelled to make the best of the old 
“Clarendon Press” series which, excellent as it was in many 
ways, was certainly over-weighted with philology. For his modern 
successor, the problem is rather one of selection. All the five 
volumes before us are in their different ways meritorious. The 
“Warwick Shakespeare,” which has already obtained a deservedly 
high reputation, aims at the advanced student. Mr. Nichol 
Smith, who has already edited Henry VITT. in the series, provides 
an excellent introduction, under the several heads of ‘ The History 
of the Play,” “The Date of the Play,” “The Source of the 
Incidents,” “ Critical Appreciation.” He has also a useful Note 
on Metre, a Glossary, and somewhat less replete general notes 
than his colleagues have accustomed us to. Mr. Smeaton’s T’empest, 
based on Mr. Gollancz’ “ Temple ” edition for general readers, is on 
very similar lines to the “ Warwick ” edition, but has the advantage 
of a number of illustrations to the introduction and the glossary 
from contemporary prints and other sources. The eight illus- 
trations by Mr. Crane, although attractive, are perhaps rather less 
in place in a school edition. The two volumes of Black’s “School 
Shakespeare” are well adapted for the fifth forms of public 
schools, and for all readers whose attention is to be devoted to 
text rather than comment. The notes are brief and mainly con- 
cerned with Elizabethanisms, and the introductions are “ largely 
devoted to the dramatic and literary sides of the plays.” In all 
the four editions named, what is called “aesthetic” criticism is 
kept well to the front. Naturally and rightly, there is less of this 
in the little edition of Richard II., which represents a revision 
by practical teachers of the treatment of the same play in Messrs. 
Blackie’s “Junior School Shakespeare,” and which meets the 
needs of candidates for Junior Local Examinations and similar 
ordeals. The edition also, as the name of the series imports, has 
illustrations. They are those of Mr. Gordon Browne, from the 
“Henry Irving Shakespeare.” 


“Picture Shakespeare.” 


1s. 6d.) 
(Blackwood. 


(Blackie. 
Blakeney. 


Edited by H. B. Cotterill. 
Edited by E. H. 


Lyeidas, 
Samson Agonistes. 
2s. Gd.) 

Lycidas consists of 193 lines, and on the face of it there would 
seem to be something wrong with an edition whieh expands it, 
with the aid of introduction and comment, to the amount of 112 
pages. But Mr. Cotterill.is a stimulating, as well as an exhaustive 
scholar, and, given a clever boy who knows how to use notes, we 
do not see that he could get anything but good from so prolonged 
a contact, under the guidance of so skilled an interpreter, with 
one of the world’s greatest poems. Much of what Mr. Cotterill 
has written, as for instance the admirable excursus on “the 
flower inscribed with woe,” should have an interest far beyond 
merely scholastic circles. Mr. Blakeney’s little edition of Samson 
Agonistes is carefully compiled, but it does not seem very different 
from half-a-dozen other. editions which already exist, and to some 
of which Mr. Blakeney acknowledges his obligations, 

Tales from the Faerie Queene. Told by Clara L. Thomson. 

(E. E. Speight: Shaldon. 2s. 6d. net.) 

A FASCINATING little book to put into the hands of a teacher of 
quite young children. Miss Thomson re-tells the stories of the 
Red Cross Knight and of Sir Guyon in simple and pleasant 
English, and gives sufficient quotation from the original to at 


least suggest its attractiveness. The illustrations and ornaments 


by Miss Helen Stratton are full of delightful fancy, 


Waverley. Edited by E. E. Smith. “Continuous Readers.” 


(Black. 1s. net.) 

WE do not feel quite comfortable about this plan of modernising 
and compressing Scott in this way. It is possible that such books 
may stimulate boys to tackle the novels themselves. But it is also 
possible that they may frighten them off or be accepted as 
substitutes. It is rather a hazardous experiment. - 

The School Anthology. Edited by J. H. Lobban. (Blackwood. 

4s.) 

Tus is intended for “the middle and upper form of schools.” 
It can also be had in two parts, extending from Chaucer to Burns 
and from Wordsworth to Newbolt respectively; or for another 
shilling in “cloth gilt extra” and “suitable for school prizes.” 
So far as the contents go it is, at any rate in its earlier 
portion, very much on the lines of other similar collections, and 
the “obligations to previous: anthologies” which the compiler 
acknowledges are such as he ought not to have put himself in the 
way of incurring. The latter part, however, draws upon a good 
deal of quite recent literature, and here the fault is one less of 
defective originality than of defective discretion. For example, 
T.. KE. Brown’s “ The Schooner ” with its unpleasant sailors who 


Ever and anon, with crapulous glee, 
Grinned homage to viragoes on the shore 


is quite singularly unsuited to a school book. In fact we should 
call the last thirty pieces, taken as a whole, a distinctly bad 
selection. 

Dent's English Grammar of Parsing and Analysis. By W. Bryant. 

(Dent.) 

Tus clearly written and arranged little grammar by a teacher of 
great experience is for the use of lower forms and preparatory 
schools. It is exceptionally well printed for a school-book, cn the 
principle that “ whatever should strike the mind as most important, 
first strikes the eye in more prominent type.” Some of the 
“Mechanical Tests” and “Hints on Parsing” are perhaps a 
little “tricky,” and suggested by the interests of examinations, 
rather than those of education. Children should not be taught to 
use the abbreviated or shorthand method of parsing, and an 
examination paper which does not leave time to parse in full is 
a bad one. 


By O. I. and M. 58. 
2s. 6d.) 
By E. H. Lewis. 


Foundation Lessons in English Grammar. 


Woodley and G. R. Carpenter. (Macmillan. 


A Text-Book of Applied English Grammar. 
(Maemillan. 2s.) 

Born books were written in the United States, for the instruction 
of American children, They adopt American spellings where 
these differ from our own, and draw their examples largely from 
American history and the common objects of American country 
life. In spite, therefore, of many real merits, they are wholly 
unsuitable for use in English schools. 


The Song of Solomon. Edited by the Rev. Andrew Harper. 
“ Cambridge Bible for Schools.” (Pitt Press.) 

Tats most admirable series is rapidly approaching completion. It 
is probable that The Song of Solomon is not widely used for 
educational purposes, but the student of literature in general will 
find no small. interest in Dr. Harper's lucid and thorough account 
of the many critical battles which have been waged around this 
unique poem. It is an excellent bit of editing. 

The Gospel Aecording to St. Mark. Edited by A. E. Rubie. 
(Methuen. 1s. 6d.) 


Mr. Ruste edits the text of che authorised English version, giving 
the revised version in an appendix. An introduction and other 
appendices deal with the peculiarities of the gospel. ‘The edition 
is a very sensible one, not over-loaded with comment, and well 
adapted for fourth forms and “ Junior Local” examinees. 

(Methuen. 


Makers of Europe. By FE. M.~ Wilmot-Buxton. 


3s. 6d.) 

Tue idea is to provide a summary of European history, to be used 
as a companion to that of our own people, since the latter “can 
only be fully understood when we place it against the background 
of European life and progress.” The principle is a good one, and 
it is earried out on the whole with intelligence and discrimination. 
Probably, however, it would have been better to save space by 
omitting the necessarily inadequate chapters on “ Ancient,Greece ” 
and “ The Roman Empire.” 
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Mosors. WH. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS 





Catalogues forwarden post free on application. 





BLACKWOODS’ ILLUSTRATED CLASSICAL TEXTS. 


‘General Editor—H. W. AUDEN, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Fettes College. 


CHESAR.—GALLIC WAR. 1.-III. By J. M. Harnpwicg, M.A., Rugby. 


1s. 6d. 
CHSAR.—GALLIC WAR. IV.,V. By Sr. J. B. WYNNE-WILLSON, 
M.A., Rugby. With or without Vocab, 1s. 6d. Vocab. separately, 3d. 
CHESAR.—GALLIC WAR. VI., VII. By C. A. A. DU PONTET, M.A,, 
Harrow. 1s. 6d. 
VIRGIL. 7 RORRIOR. I, 
1s. 6d 
VIRGIL. — GEORGICS. IV. By J. SARGEAUNT, M.A. Is. 6d. 
VIRGIL.—ZNEID. V., VI. By St. J. B. WYNNE-WILLSON, M.A. 
Is. 6d. 


HORACE.—ODES. . I., II. By J. SARGEAUNT, M.A. Is. 6d. 

HORACE.—ODES. III.,IV. By J. SARGEAUNT, M.A. [Jn the press, 

CICERO.—IN CATILINAM. I-IV. By H. W. AUDEN, M.A. Ils, 6d, 

OVID.—METAMORPHOSES (Selections). By J. H. VINCE, M.A., Brad- 
field. 1s. 6d. 

DEMOSTHENES.—OLYNTHIACS. I1., III. By H. SHARPLEy, M.A., 
Hereford. 1s. 6d. 

HOMER.—ODYSSEY. VI. By E. E. Sikgs, M.A., St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 1s. 6d. 


XENOPHON.—ANABASIS. I., IL 
College, Hull. 1s. 6d. 


ARRIAN.—ANABASIS, 1, II. By H. W. AUDEN, M.A. 2s, 6d. 

CICERO.—PRO LEGE MANILIA AND PRO ARCHIA. By K. P. 
WILSON, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

LIVY.—XXVIII. By G. MIDDLETON, M.A., and A. SoutTErR, M.A, 
1s. 6d. 

SALLUST.—JUGURTHA, 
Is, 6d. 


By J. SARGEAUNT, M.A., Westminster. 


By A. JAGGER, B.A. Hymers 


By J. F. SMEDLEY, M.A., Westminster. 


BLACKWOODS’ ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


General Editor—J. H. LOBBAN, M.A., formerly Examiner in English 
in the University of Aberdeen. 


MACAULAY.—LIFE OF JOHNSON. By D. Nicnot SMITH, M.A, 
1s. 6d. 


GOLDSMITH.—TRAVELLER, DESERTED VILLAGE, & OTHER POEMS. 
By J. H. LOBBAN, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


SCOTT.—LADY OF THE LAKE. By W.E. W. CoLuins, M.A. Is. 6d. 

SCOTT.—MARMION. By ALEXANDER MACKIE, M.A. Is. 6d. 

MILTON.—PARADISE LOST. Books I.-IV. By J. LOGIE ROBERTSON, 
M.A. 2s. 6d. 


COWPER.—THE TASK, AND MINOR POEMS. By ELIZABETH LEE. 
2s. 6d. 


JOHNSON.—LIVES OF MILTON AND ADDISON. By Professor J. W. 
Durk, M.A. ; 2s. 6d. 


CARLYLE.—ESSAY ON BURNS. By JoHN Downik, M.A. 2s. 6d, 


POPE.—ESSAY ON CRITICISM, RAPE OF THE LOCK, & OTHER POEMS. 
By G. SouTAR, M.A., Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 


HAZLITT.—ESSAYS ON POETRY. By D. Nicnou Situ, M.A, 
2s. 6d. 


WORDSWORTH, COLERIDGE, AND KEATS. By A. D. INNES, M.A. 
2s. 6d. 


LAMB.—SELECT ESSAYS. By AGNES WILSON. 2s. 6d, 
*,* Other Volumes to follow. 


Adopted by the London School Board. 
BLACKWOODS’ LITERATURE READERS. 


Edited by JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.Sc., F.C.P., Professor of 
Education ia the University of London. 


_ Bk. I, 1s. ; Bk. IL, 1s. 4d.; Bk. IIL, 1s. 6d.; Bk. IV., 1s. 6d. 
Adopted by the London School Board. 
BLACKWOODS’ SIMPLEX CIVIL SERVICE COPY BOOKS. By Jonn 

T. PEARCE, B.A,, Leith Academy. In 8 Books. 2d. each. 
THE UNIVERSAL WRITING BOOKS. No.1. No. 2. 





2d. each. 


BLACKWOODS’ SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON, 


Each Play complete, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. 
volumes, stiff paper covers, 1s,; cloth, ls. 6d, 


In crown 8vo 


The Merchant of ‘Wenteo, , The Tempest. [ Ready. 

Richard Il. Vneaty, | As You Like It, (Ready. 

Julius Czsar. [Ready. Henry Y. [Ready. 
Macbeth. In the press. 


*,* Others in preparation, 


ENGLISH. 


History of English Literature. By J. L. Robertson, M.A. 3s. 

Outlines of English Literature. By the same. ls. 6d. 

English Verse for Junior Classes. By the same. Part L, Chaucer to 
Ooleridge. Part I1., 19th Century Poets. 1s. 6d. net each. 

a 5 Prose for Junior and Senior Classes. By the same, 
Part L, Malory to Johnson. Part I1., 19th Century Writers, 2s, 6d. each, 

neg ‘Drama. By the same. 2s. 6d. 

The Select Chaucer. Edited and Elucidated by J. L. ROBERTSON, 
M.A. [Shortly. 

The George Eliot Reader. By ELIZAbeTH LEE. With Introduction and 
Portrait. 2s. 

Stormonth’s Dictionary. College Edition, 7s. 64. ; School Edition, 1s, 

100 Stories for Composition. In Alternative Versions. 1s, 3d. 

Elementary Grammar and Composition. 1s. 

Things of Every Day. A Popular Science Reader. Illustrated. 2s. 

The School Antholo of En 3 Verse. From Chaucer to the 
Present Day. By J. H. LOBBAN, In Two Parts, 2s. each, In One 
volume, 4s.; Prize Edition, 5s. 


English Words and Sentences. Book I. For the Junior Division, 6d, 
Book II. For the Intermediate Division, 8d. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 


Higher Latin Unseens. By H. W. AUDEN, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Higher Latin Prose. By H. W. AUDEN, M.A. 2s. 64, *,* Aey, 5s. net. 

Lower Latin Prose. By K. P. WILSON, M.A. 2s. 6d. %,* Aey, 5s. net, 

Lower Latin Unseens. By W. LoBBAN, M.A. 2s. 

First Latin Sentences and Prose. By K. P. WILSON, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Tales of Ancient Thessaly. By J. W. E. PEARCE, M.A. ls, 

Higher Greek Unseens. By H. W. AUDEN, M.A. 2s. 64d. 

Higher Greek Prose, By H. W. AUDEN, M.A. 2s. 6d. *,* AXey, 5s. net. 

Greek Prose Phrase Book. By H. W. AUDEN, M.A. Interleaved. 3s. 6d, 

Greek Test Papers. By JAMEs MOIR, Litt.D., LL.D. 2s. 6d. *,* Kew, 5s. net. 

Lower Greek Prose. By K. P. WILSON, M.A. 2s. 6d. *,* Kew, 5s. net. 

Greek Accidence. By T. 0. WEATHERHEAD, M.A, Is. 64. 

The Messenian Wars. An Elementary Greek Reader. With Exercises 
and Vocabulary. By H. W. AUDEN, M.A. * [ln preparation, 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


Mintertenl Reader of ie 4 French. By Prof. H. A. STRONG and 
. D, BARNETT, M.A.,, Litt.D. 

au ‘Prench Verbs in > al Hours (except: Defective Verbs). By 
A. J. WYATT, 1s. 

French Test Papers. For Civil Service and University Students. By 
EMILE B. LE FRANGOISs. 2s. 

The Tutorial Handbook of French Composition. By ALFRED 
MERCIER, L.-ts-L. 3s. 6d. 

The Children’s Guide to the French Language. By ANNIE G. 
FERRIER. is. 

A First Book of “ Free Composition” in French, By J. EDWARD 
MANSION, B.-¢s-L. 

Progressive German Composition. With Copious Notes and Idioms, 
and FIRST INTRODUCTION TO GERMAN PHILOLOGY. By Lovuts 
LUBOVIUs, Ph.D. 3s. 6d. Also in Two Parts: Composition, 2s. 6d. 
Philology, 1s. 6d. *.* Key to Composition, 5s, net. 

Lower Grade German. Bythe same. 2s. 6d. 

A Compendious German Reader. By G.B. BEAK, M.A. 2r. 6d. 

A History of German Literature. By J.G. ROBERTSON, Ph.D. 10s.6d. net, 

A Spanish Grammar. With a Copious General Vocabulary (Spanish- 
English). By WILLIAM A. KESSEN. 3s. 6d. 

Forty Elementary Sansone in Gatntatey. By W. L. SARGANT, M.A, 
{llustrated. In One Vol., crown 8vo. [Jn the press. 

An Introductory Text-Book of Logic. By 8. H. MELLONH, M.A. 

[Shortly. 








Arithmetic. By A. V. LOTHIAN, M.A., B.Sc. With Answers, 3s. 6d. 


Modern Geometry of the Point, Straight Line, and Circle. An 
Elementary Treatise. By J. A. THIRD, M.A. 3s. 
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Macaulay's Life of Pitt. Edited by John Downie. (Black.) 


Tue series of short biographies contributed by Macaulay to the 
eighth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica present him in 
many ways at his best, and that of Pitt is by no means the least 
successful of them. Mr. Downie has equipped it with fairly full 
notes, and an introduction designed to qualify in some measure 
Macaulay’s criticism of Pitt’s military administration, and has 
added Mark Pattison’s excellent little life of Macaulay himself. 
The book should make a good holiday task for boys who have 
just studied or are just to study the history of the latter part of 
the eighteenth century. 


A First History of England. By C. 

(Marshall. 1s. 6d. per vol.) 
Miss Tnomson has a real gift for writing school books. This history 
is intended as a book for revision of oral lessons given to children 
from nine to twelve years of age. It follows where possible the 
language of original authorities, and is well illustrated from a 
variety of carefully chosen sources. Ultimately there will be six 
parts, of which two, covering respectively the periods 1066-1272 
and 1272-1485, now reach us. 


Social Life in England. (Black.) 

Mr. Fixnemore’s school books are also above the average in merit. 
This is an “historical reader” rather than a text book for the 
systematic teaching of history. It is put together with real know- 
ledge, and is written in a coloured and attractive style. The 
illustrations are numerous and good. The present volume goes 
down to 1603; another is to follow. 


The History of India. By Sri Hemlota Devi (Mrs. Sarkar). 
Translated by M.S. Knight. (Longmans. 2s.) 7 

Mrs. Sarkar writes, naturally, rather for Indian students than for 

those in this country. But if they have many text-books put 

together in so pleasant and thoughtful a fashion, Indian students 

are very fortunate. 


The Abbey History Readers. Revised by the Right Rev. F. A. 
Gasquet. (Bell. 1s. 3d. per vol.) 

Six volumes cover English history in simple stories from first to 
last. The choice of a Catholic controversialist to revise books 
presumably intended for use in Protestant schools seems an odd 
one; but it is fair to Dr. Gasquet to say that his work shows no 
signs of undue bias. His knowledge and literary competence are, 
of course, beyond question. We dislike the “Summaries of 
Lessons” at the end of each volume, which seem to lead straight 
to cram. 


Linklater Thomson. 


By John Finnemore. 


1s. each.) 
(Black. 


Illustrated Continental Geography Readers. (Blackie. 


Elementary Geography Readers. By L. W. Lyde. 
1s. 4d. each.) 

Tue admirable method of correlating elementary instruction in 
geography as well as history with lessons in reading appears to be 
growing. Messrs. Blackie send us Africa and America ; Messrs. 
Black The British Isles and Europe. The two series are on 
very similar lines. Both aim less at detail than at a general 
descriptive account; and both have the final “summaries” which 
we think objectionable. 





Latin and Greek. 


The Firat Latin Book. By H. W. Atkinson and J, W. E. Pearce. 
(Dent. 2s. 6d. net.) 
THe improvement in the teaching of modern languages and the 
increased attention given to practical science were bound to squeeze 
Latin out of the school course unless the method of learning it were 
made more intelligent and swift. The old plan relied too much on the 
memory ; it thought too little of the way a thing was learnt, it was 
unscientific, uninteresting, barren. The bright boys, of course, who 
cannot under any system be prevented from profiting by it, got out of 
it a sense of method and powers of resistance ; the dull boys, nine- 
tenths of the whole, remained submerged. Such being the case, it 
was inevitable that Latin should be reserved for the few and the 
rest would be drafted off to the modern side, and it was also just as 
inevitable that the teachers of Latin would do their best to retain 
Latin in the school course by making it a more attractive subject. 
Hence the teaching of Latin has within the last few years greatly 
improved, and text-books are being poured into the schools brightly 
edited and well illustrated. (See for instance Blackie’s and 
Blackwood’s school texts.) Thanks to these efforts and to the new 


movement, Latin has been saved from sharing the fate of Greek. 


The First Latin Book is an attempt to make the learning of Latin 
pleasant and rational. The book has coloured illustrations drawn 
“from Pompeian wall paintings, photographs, and sketches among 
the ruins of Pompeii and Rome.” And so the authors have escaped 
from the tyranny of Holzel, whose utterly artificial and worthless 
pictures of the seasons disfigure the French and the German books 
in this series. Indeed, now that illustrations to text-books are the 
rule, the fear is that they will too often be done badly. The safe 
plan no doubt is to make all possible use of photographs, which are 
infinitely preferable to bad drawings. 

There are three points which should be referred to: (a) The bcok 
is complete in itself—no other book is required for reference ; 
(6) much of the reading matter in it is made as interesting and as 
continuous as possible ; (c) the script of the Association Phonétique 
—so frequently referred to in these pages—is used to transcribe 
sixteen pages of the Reader: would that the whole book had been 
written in this notation. 

Ora Maritima: A Latin Story for Beginners. By E. A. Sonnen- 
schein. (Swan Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d.) 


Pror. SONNENSCHEIN carries out in practice in this book the ideas 
which, in his special report written for the Board of Education, 
he advocated as the rational way of teaching Latin. 

The grammar is learnt from the text as the pupil proceeds, and 
from the first the text is not a mere uninteresting exercise after 
the manner of Ollendorf, but a simple narrative, the words of 
which are carefully chosen to prevent many difficulties from being 
crowded together. We have space for one short extract from the 
article referred to above :— 

The method which I advocate is, therefore, on its linguistic 
side analogous in some respects to the so-called “ natural 
method,” or to the method by which an. adult, left to his own 
resources, usually attempts to master a foreign tongue. He 
begins by attacking some easy book or newspaper, with the help 
of a dictionary, and he picks up the grammar as he goes along. 
The method is in either case “ heuristic” ; in neither case does the 
learner attempt to reconstruct the language out of the grammar, 
as a palzontologist reconstructs an extinct animal from a story 
of a few bones. 


The present reviewer will certainly give this little book a trial. 


Sophocles. Tragedies and Fragments. Translated by the late 
E. H. Plumptre. 2 vols. (Isbister. 5s. net.) 


Many students of Dante unable to read Italian must have thanked 
Dean Plumptre both for his translation of the Canzoniere—the only 
one now accessible in English—and for his very readable and 
chatty life of Dante. For both the tasks he was much better fitted 
than either as the translator of the Commedia or of Sophocles. 
There is an intensity and pregnancy in the medizval and in the 
Greek poet which Plumptre either did not feel or if he felt could 
not express. Compare, for instance, Jebb’s prose translation with 
Plumptre’s metrical version, and it will be felt that although 
Plumptre’s is accurate and smooth, it wants more strength, more 
weight, more of that power by which a translator sets many more 
strings vibrating than the one struck. We select the passage 
(lines 211-218) where the chorus tell of Philoctetes’ approach. We 
give the metrical rendering first :— 
No note of reed-pipe his, 
As shepherd roaming idly through the fields, 
But stumbling, for sheer pain, 
He utters a lament that travels far, 
Or seeing this our ship 
Lying anchored in the bay inhospitable ; 
For sharp and dread his cry. 


Jebb translates thus :— 
Not with music of the reed he cometh, like shepherd in the 
pastures—no, but with far-sounding moan, at he stumbles, 
verchance, from stress of pain, or as he gazes on the haven that 
hath no ship for guest ; loud is his cry and dread. 


We could give other examples even less favourable to the 
metricist, but for all that Plumptre’s version is well worth reading 
and the publishers have done their best to make the reading 
pleasant. 


The Choephori of Aeschylus. By T. G. Tucker. (Cambridge 
Press.) 

Tue model of this edition is Jebb’s Sophocles, that is, we have 

text facing a prose translation with critical and exegetical matters 

at the foot of each page. In addition there is an introduction 

containing an account of the Greek Dramas of Orestes the Avenger. 

That the reader may judge of the translation for himself we quote 


a few lines : “ Let the Father—not mine, but he whose eye sees 





















all things on this earth, the Sun—behold the unholy work—-my 
mother’s! Then in due time when | am being tried, may he be 
there to witness, that ’twas but right and nature for me to pursue 
this slaying—this of my mother ; for of Aegisthus’ slaying I reck 
nought, ’tis the adulterer’s punishment he hath, as by the law 
allowed. But she who contrived this hateful thing against a 
husband by whom she had conceived and borne beneath her 
girdle the weight of children—once kind, but now, as needs no 
showing, unkind and dire—what think ye of her?” 

The volume is dedicated to Sir Richard Jebb “in grateful 
recognition of much luminous teaching and in admiration of a 
high example.” In scholarship, in patience, in intellectual 
sympathy with his subject, Prof. Tucker follows at no great 
interval after his master. 





Euripides’ Alkestis: Adapted for Amateur Performance. By 
E. Fogerty. (Swan Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Tats edition of Alkestis is intended to assist young actors. It 
contains very full directions as regards dress, attitude, and move- 
ments. The music is by Mr. H. Gadsby, and the translation is 
Mr. Way’s. 


A Primer of Greek Constitutional History. By A. H. Walker. 
(3s. 6d. net.) 


Tuts is not a cram book, as we feared from the preface it would 
be; it is clearly written, and although its treatment is brief, it is 
not superficial. One good feature of the book is, that the Greek 
word is always enclosed within brackets, so that the student knows 
at once, whatever the translation, its Greek equivalent, or rather 
he soon learns to feel that the single word or phrase only denotes 
artially the connotation of the Greek word. Sometimes the 
wrevity is provoking. “ When Plato says that in heroic times men 
lived after their ancestral customs and laws, he probably means 
by customs (#@y) and laws (vépor) what have above been called dicen 
and @éueorec.” He’s a dull boy who would let that pass without 
question. 


Arrian. AnabasisI.-IIl. By H.W. Auden. (Blackwood. 2s. 6d.) 
WE have so frequently spoken in high praise of this series of text 
books that it must suffice here to note that the type, the illustra- 
tions, the introduction, and the notes are all admirable. If 
excellence of workmanship counts, this series of classical texts 
deserves recognition. 





Seriptorum Classicorum. Bibliotheca Oxoniensis. 
(1) Iliad. 2 vols. Edited by D. Monro and T. W. Allen. (3s. 
each volume.) 
(2) Euripides. Vol. I. Including Cyclops, Alartis, Medea, 
Heraclidae, Hippolytus, Andromache, Hecuba. (2s. 6d.) 
(3) Cicero de Oratore. Edited by H. 8. Wilkins. 
THESE texts, with variant readings at the foot of the page, and 
with an account of the MSS. of chief value, are likely to remain 
for some time to come the received texts. The names of the 
editors are a guarantee of the excellence and trustworthiness of 
the work. 


Xenophon’s Anabasis II. Edited by G. H. Nall. (Blackie. 2s.) 
Inrropuction, dealing with the life and works of Xenophon, is 
well written, the notes and illustrations are interesting, and no 
care seems to have been spared to make the reading of the story 
an easy task. 








French, German, &c. 


Intermediate French Grammar. By G. H. Clarke and L. R. 
Tanquerey. (Murray. 3s. 6d.) 


Tats is a good book on the old lines. It contains a fairly full 
treatment of Accidence and Syntax. The rule is given in English 
with illustrations in French and English translation, e.g.— 


The adjectives bon, (im)possible, difficile, facile, require the 
preposition a if the following infinitive has a passive meaning. 

Cela est impossible & faire (to be done). Cela est facile a 
apprendre (to be learnt). 


It will be seen from the short extract that the grammar ignores 
completely the Neuere Richtung. 

If 1860 stood in the title page rather than 1902 we should not 
from anything in the book readily detect the error, except that 
in the preface there is a reference to the decree of the French 
Academy permitting the abolition of certain rules. But as we 
have just said it is a good book, if rather heavy and uninspiring. 
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Heath's Praetical French Grammar. By W. H. Fraser and 
J. Squair. (Heath. 3s. 6d.) 


Tue good point in this book is the attempt it makes to interest the 

pupil and teacher in the admirable system of phonetics which we 

owe to M. Paul Passy. Besides grammar, there are exercises for 

translation from and into French, and vocabularies. But even so far 

. p. we have sentences like the following to translate into 
rench :— 


I cannot go with you; I have no time. Yes, you have, you 
are not so busy. You have stolen my apples. | tell you I 
have not. 


A bad system dies hard, but some day, say ten or twenty years 
hence, we hope to see a grammar which shall adopt throughout 
the phonetic script of M. Paul Passy, shall be printed wholly in 
French, with French diffic:\t idioms explained in simple French, 
with the rule left to be drawn by the pupil himself from the 
illustrations, and when the exercises, instead of being mere 
tests, as they too often are, of memory, shall evoke intelligence, 
Who will write this grammar for mentally starved boys who, 
whatever the profane may say, are anxious to learn intelligently if 
only their masters will let them ? 


Blackie’s Little French Classics. Oraisons Funébres (Boussuet), 
L’Avocat Patelin (Brueys and Paloprat), Waterloo (Hugo), 
Scenes from Le Cid (Corneille), Le Pavillon sur l’eau (Gautier), 
Les Plaideurs (Racine), Selections from ‘‘ Les Martyrs ” (Chateau- 
briand), Un Episode de Guerre (Stendhal), L’Insecte (Michelet), 
Contes Fanstastiques (Erekmann-Chatrain), Select Poems (Hugo). 
(4d. each.) 


Tats series of admirably-designed little books, each of which is 
provided with short introduction and notes, will be found very useful 
for teachers who wish their pupils to gain some familiarity with 
French literature. How many lessons on Gautier, for instance, 
would be necessary to tell us as much about him as his delightful 
“Le Pavillon sur eau” does? This short story, quite satisfying 
merely as a story, is also an excellent commentary on Gautier’s 
saying, “Je suis un homme pour qui le monde extérieur existe,” 
and is worth pages of exegesis on Gautier’s peculiar ideas of art. 

Messrs. Blackie are also issuing English and German classics in 
the same excellent series. 


Les Fourberies de Seapin. With Preface and Glossary, &c. Edited 
by F. Spencer. (Dent. 1s. 6d. net.) 


Lovers of Moliére will long have discovered for themselves this 
pleasant edition of his plays. The notes are not too full, and bring 
out M. Moliére’s indebtedness to Terence’s Phormio for much of 
its idea. The glossary of unusual words is very satisfactory: we 
have never turned to it in vain. How excellently it is done may 
be inferred from the following selection under “ Donner 4 garder ”’ : 
‘IIs ne m’en donneront point 4 garder,” they won’t bamboozle me 
I. iv. 18—an expression originally used of a hoax, the victim of 
which was solemnly entrusted with the care of an imaginary 
treasure. 


French and English Word Book. By H. Edgren and P. B. Burnet. 


(Heinemann.) 


A cHaracteristic excellence of this dictionary is the careful 
analysis of French and English sounds, with description of their 
formation, with the symbols for them of Association Phonétique, 
and with French and English key words. 

Unhappily in the dictionary itself, “the pronunciation of each 
word is denoted directly, without special transliteration, by the 
aid of subscript diacritical marks for the less common sounds.” By 
a small exponent numeral the century is indicated in which the 
word first made its appearance, and within brackets the derivation 
of each word, when known, is given. Altogether, therefore, even 
on the mechanical side, the work has been very thoroughly and 
efficiently done. The authors claim that their dictionary contains 
more words than ordinary school dictionaries, and so far as possible 
they have arranged their definitions in the sequence of their 
historical development, and always so as to show their “ inter- 
relation.” We hope the authors will persuade the publishers to 
bring out the book in two volumes instead of one, and so make 
it ten times more convenient for use. 


French Prose Composition. By R. R. N. Baron. (Methuen. 2s. 6d.) 


A tservt little book containing nearly a hundred pieces of con- 
tinuous English prose for translation into French. 
Each passage is followed by a vocabulary and notes. 
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By ff. G. Atkins. (Blackie. 


A Skeleton German Grammar. 

ls. Gd. , 
A very complete little grammar containing what the author calls the 
Irreducible Minimum, although many of his young friends at King’s 
College would find it no difficult task to reduce this “ irreducible” 
still further. However, there are only some fifty pages of matter 
—all very choking of course—and possibly some teachers will be 
glad of the aid which a book likes this gives them. 

‘Red ink has been used to represent pictorially the points on 
which the greatest stress is to be laid,” writes the compiler, but 
he may learn from observation that when a lot of red ts on one 
page the mind refuses to discriminate, and carelessly and incon- 
siderately mixes black and red together. 


A First German Grammar By W. Scholle and G. Smith. 
(Blackie. 1s. Gd.) 

“Tits little work has been drawn up mainly as a reference 

grammar for the series to which it belongs. This series aims at 

teaching German according to the principles of the new method.” 
This grammar, apart from First Steps to which it is an annexe, 

is a quite ordinary treatment of German Accidence, and however 

excellent First Steps may be, we cannot credit this book with the 

honour due to the other. 

Practical Spanish. Part IL By Fernando de Arteaga Y 
Pereira. (Murray.) 

A very thorough piece of work, and !considering the dearth in 

Italian and Spanish grammars and reading books we should think 

this book will be well received. 


Science. 


Mathematics. 
By W. C. Fletcher. (Arnold.) 


The Foundations of Geometry. By David Hilbert. 
EK. J. Townsend. (Kegan Paul.) 


Elementary Geometry. 
Translated by 
(Hodder & 


Arithmetic and Algebra. By John Davidson. 


Stoughton.) 
Arithmetic Made Easy. By Mabel A. Marsh. 


Easy Mathematical Problem 

(Blackie.) 
Mr. Fercuer’s little book is evidently the outcome of his paper 
read last Christmas vacation before the Association of Headmasters. 
During recent years there has been a revolt against the formal 
treatment of mathematical subjects in our schools, which did so 
much to discredit mathematics in the eyes of the pupils and so 
little to prepare them for the practical requirements of life. Since 
last autumn committees of the British Association, the Mathe- 
matical Association, and other bodies of experts have been 
considering how mathematical instruction can be simplified and 
brought more into harmony with the needs of the workshop and 
counting-house. It may be expected, therefore, that the next 
twelve months will see the publication of a number of books pur- 
porting to include the recommendations of these committees. 
This is one of the first of such. In eighty small pages Mr. Fletcher 
includes the substance of Books I-IV. and VI. of Euclid’s 
Elements. The book is meant to contain the irreducible minimum 
of geometrical knowledge, “less than the whole of which is not 
worth considering as knowledge at all.” Actual use in the class- 
room must decide how far this primer is suitable for schoolboys. 

Dr. Hilbert’s slight volume gives the substance of a course of 
lectures on Euclidean geometry delivered three years ago at the 
University of Géttingen. Mr. Townsend’s object in translating it 
was to make the investigation described in the lectures accessible 
to English-speaking students and teachers. As an analysis of our 
intuition of space the book can be recommended to those who are 
interested in abstract geometry. 

Mr. Davidson writes for the young workman who wishes to 
teach himself the amount of arithmetic and algebra which he 
requires in his every-day work. As the author himself admits, 


(Murray.) 


Papers. By Charles Davison. 


there is no royal road to the acquisition of ability to calculate, and 
it is greatly to be feared that attempts like that in his book are 
likely to lead to disappointment and ultimate waste of time. In 
the anxiety to persuade working men to learn what may be good 
for them, some teachers are apt to lead these artisans to believe 
that the drudgery of mastering the first principles of a subject may 


be dodged, but such a course cannot be followed without inevitable 
disillusionment later. Intended as it is for the practical man, the 
book should not contain a treatment of cube root, but it might 
with advantage have included a simple introduction to the use of 
logarithms. 

In Arithmetic Made Easy the author adopts the only method of 
procedure suitable for teachers who are called upon to introduce 
young children to the mysteries of calculation. She explains with 
great clearness the results of her’ own extensive experience in 
teaching arithmetic. By the use of counters, beads, and even the 
pupil’s fingers, the teacher is shown how the rules of addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division can be taught in such a 
way that the child gains intelligent ideas while performing in- 
teresting exercises. Forclasses in training colleges, and for acting 
teachers desirous of revising their own practice in the light of the 
best modern experience, this book should prove very valuable. 

Dr. Davison has arranged a very useful set of weekly test 
papers for the higher forms of secondary schools. The questions 
cover those parts of arithmetic generally studied in schools, 
algebra as far as the binomial theorem, the’ books of Euclid 
included in a school course of geometry, and trigonometry up to 
the solution of triangles. 


Natural Philosophy. 


Junior Chemistry and Physies: An Introduction to Elementary 

Seience. By W. Jerome Harrison. (Blackie.) 
Practical Exereises in Magnetism and Electricity. 

Hadley. (Macmillan.) 

Tne best teachers of science now recognise that young people must 
learn science by doing and not merely by listening. The conse- 
quence is that the pupils are set to experiment, in order to make 
little inquiries of their own and arrive at their own conclusions. In 
this way they are set to answer, by an appeal to fact, the question 
propounded, and eventually they become possessed of a knowledge 
of scientific principles based upon their own personal experience 
of the way they have found things to behave under various con- 
ditions. In teaching of this kind the book takes a secondary place 
and is used merely to guide the work in the laboratory. Mr. 
Harrison seems either to overlook these newer methods of teaching 
science, or else he attaches higher value to information than to 
education. His book follows much the same line as those of twenty 
years ago. He begins with the metaphysical conceptions of the 
nature of matter-—e.g., the child is informed that “matter has 
extension,” and will, if the statement reaches him, puzzle over it 
not a little. The ideas of force, atoms, molecules, elements and 
their symbols are all introduced in the first twenty-five pages, and 
there seems to be no practical exercise such as the child could 
himself do until the third chapter is reached. Mr. Harrison 
cannot be recommended to introduce children to the study of 
science. 

Mr. Hadley, on the other hand, is a follower of modern methods. 
His book begins and ends with an instruction to the student to do 
something. Only enough explanation is given to make the 
experiments intelligible. The exercises are skilfully graduated 
and many of them highly ingenious. But the - noteworthy 
characteristic of the course of practical work is the simplicity 
of the apparatus used in every case, the simple appliance 
illustrated in figure 91 to show the effect of change of temperature 
on the resistance of a wire being a typical example. The additional 
exercises at the ends of the chapters should be useful to teachers 
who wish to test how far their students have learnt the lessons the 
set exercises were designed to teach. 


By H. E. 


Metaphysics. 


Outlines of Metaphysics. By John 8. Mackenzie. (Maecmillan.) 


Dr. Macxenzte intends his book to indicate the place and nature 
of metaphysical problems and- not exactly to solve them. The 
nature of the problems is made sufficiently clear to the student 
to enable him to set about the work of solution for himself. 
Bearing in mind that metaphysics’ as a science is concerned with 
the whole of experience, and that the volume before us runs 
to but 165 pages, it will be at once understood that the broad 
outlines of the subject are alone sketched. In the first of the 
three parts into which the volume is divided the relations of 
metaphysics to the other sciences are explained, the general 
nature of experience is pointed out, and the methods and theories 
of metaphysics are passed in review. The second part ineludes an 
account of the genesis of experience, in which the nature. of 
sensation, perception, and thought are well brought out. The 




















third part, which is the longest, is a criticism of ideal constructions 
—perceptual, scientific, ¢ thical, aesthetic, re ligious, and speculative. 
Altogether it is an excellent book which reflects throughout the 
expressed belief that “nothing is more traly alive than human 
thought.” 


Nature- Knowledge. 
3y Frank Evers Beddard. (Macmillan.) 


An Introduction to the Study of the Comparative Anatomy of 
Animals. Volume II. By Gilbert C. Bourne. (Bell & Sons.) 


Injurious and Useful Insects: An Introduction to the Study of 
Eeonomie Entomology. By L. C. Miall. (Bell & Sons.) 


By A Field Naturalist. 


Mammalia. 


The Primrose and Darwinism. (Grant 


Richards.) 

Descriptive Geography from Original Sources. Central and re 
America with the West Indies. By F. D. Herbertson and A. . 
Herbertson. (Black.) 

Mr. Bepparp’s work on the mammalia belongs to the highly 
esteemed Cambridge Natural History which has on more than one 
occasion been favourably noticed in these columns. When it is 
remembered that there are nearly six hundred genera of mammals 
known to zoologists, the impossibility of dealing fully with the 
whole of them in the 600 pages to which this book runs becomes 
strikingly evident. Mr. Beddard has met the difficulty by rever- 
sing the ‘method of popular writers on natural history. Familiar, 
though zoologically uninteresting, animals like the lion and 
leopard receive little attention, and more space is given to the 
division of the animal kingdom which includes anteaters, arma- 
dillos, and sloths, than to the larger, better understood order of the 
rodents ; nevertheless, the author has sueceeded in giving a useful 
and well-balanced account of the most highly developed animals 
found on the earth. To understand fully the descriptions contained 
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B. H. BLACKWELL, OXFORD. 


A STUDENT'S MANUAL OF ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL 
TORY. By D. J. MEDLEY, M.A., Professor of History in the University 
a eam Third Revised Edition, pp. xxviii and 644. Large crown 8vo, 
10s, 6d. net. 
: Some Press Notices of the First and Second Editions, 

“The book is at once admirable in arrangement, full of facts, and sober in 

stops, - « « Everything is extremely orderly and extremely compact. 
The author dezerves recognition for having produced a very full and a 
very intelligent volume.”— Times. 

“Not often does one find a book packed so full of facts and judicious deductions 
therefrom. Not a line, scarcely a word, is wasted. Every page is filled with well 
classified material.”— Political Science Quarterly. 

“The work is not only careful ard conscientious, but it is probably the most 
complete and thorough handbook of English constitutional history now available.” 
—Law Quarterly Review, 

“Far more useful than any text-book that has yet come into our hands,.”— 
Speaker. 

“Wherever we open the book we find conciseness and accuracy.”—Ozford 
Magazine. 


A SHORT CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By H. St. CLAIR FEILDEN. Revised by W. GRAY ETHERIDGE, M.A., Keble 
College. Third Edition, pp. xx. and 358 Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
aan well known and excellent work of the late Mr. Feilien.”—£ducational 
eview. 

“Mr. Etheridge has added to the value of the work by expanding it here and 
there, and by bringing it into relation with the latest investigations and conclusions 
of the more original historians of the Constitution.”—Scotsman. 

“ Only those who are well acquainted with the earlier editions will appreciate to 
the full the labour bestowed upon this revision.”-- Manchester Guardian, 

“*Feilden’ is the best aid we have for those who wish to sift and sort their con- 
fused impressions upon the leading topics before going in for some particular 
examination or writing an essay on some particular subject.”—University 
Correspondent, 


A PRIME OF GREEK CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. 
y A. H. R OF iRE A., formerly Scholar of Hertford College, Oxford. 
e viii and 178. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

“ This is based on Mr. Greenidge’s larger and more advanced ‘ Handbook of Greek 
Constitutional History.’ It is for high forms at public schools and University 
students, and fills a vacant place in their bookshelves by providing a sound and 
concise exposition both of the theory and of the history ; ; with references to 
Aristotle and the historians.”—7imes. 

“Mr. Walker has discharged with success the modest task which he set himself 
of compiling a briefer sketch of Greek constitutional history than any now 
accessible to the schoolboy or the undergraduate. . . the book is likely to be 
useful to the class of students for whom it has been prepared.’ "— Manchester 
G ua rdian. 

+ This little work is not a mere abstract, as it possesses considerable 
originality of treatment.” — Bristol Times. 

“ This is a valuable little book, carefully put together, and sober in its conjectures 
and conclusions.” —Spectator. 

“This is a very useful compendium of Greek constitutional history, and is 
evidently the work of a scholar. . . . 80 far as it goes the little book is 
excellently done.” — The Pilot. 

- + Givesa succinct and well studied account of its subject, suitable for 
boys in the higher forms at English public schools, and for University students 
memorizing their work for examination purposes.”—Scofsman. 
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CONTENTS—Discovery and Settlement : The Maori—The Coming of the White 
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sible Government. Expansion and Experiment: The Public Works Policy and 
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Formation of the Dominion — National Development — Oonstitutional Progress 
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English in America—The Periodical-—Literature on the Continent—Germany— 
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PROGRESS OF INDIA, JAPAN, & CHINA IN THE CENTURY. 
By the Right Hon. Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart. 


“In the first three chapters of Part I. we find a lucid and sometimes striking 
portraiture—drawn in large outline by a skilled hand—of the great Empire of the 
middle East, with a pregnant and sufficient account, brief yet emphatic, of its 
formation.”— Atheneum. 


PROGRESS OF SOUTH AFRICA IN THE CENTURY. 
By George McCALL THEAL, D.Lit., LL.D. 


“ A clear, valuable, and attractive rendering of a complicated story by one who 
has all its details at his finger-ends.”—Daily Express. 


RELIGIOUS PROGRESS OF THE CENTURY. 
By W. H. WITHROW, M.A., D.D., F.R.S.C. 


“ Drawn in broad, firm lines, it gives a picture at once interesting and instructive.” 
—NSeofsman, 
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in this book it is necessary to be acquainted with a number of 
somewhat uncouth technicalities, but this difficulty having been 
surmounted, one becomes impressed with the wonderful diversity 
which exists within the limits of the class of animals possessing 
the common character of receiving nourishment during early 
infancy in the form of mother’s milk. It is scarcely necessary to 
say that these mammals include the whales, so often referred to 
in ordinary life as fishes; bats, endowed by quite a number of 
persons with birdlike characters ; as well as the lord of creation 
himself—homo sapiens, as the zoologist ironically calls him. Nor 
is the diversity a matter of habitat alone. In size, the mammals 
vary from the inch or so of length of the shrew—the smallest 
British mammal--to the unwieldy bulk of whales and elephants. 
Treating of this question of size, Mr. Beddard disposes of the 
popular fallacy that the quadrupeds of prehistoric times were of 
proportions gigantic as compared with those of the present day, 
and shows that the reverse statement is nearer the truth, that their 
size has probably gone on increasing from the time of their first 
appearance on the earth. Throughout the volume particulars are 
offered of the paleontological evidence of the slow, gradual evolu- 
tion of one form of animal life from a less highly developed 
ancestor, until eventually man appeared. Judging from the space 
allotted to the description of man ia these pages, zoologists still 
hesitate when writing treatises to regard him merely as the climax 
in a chain of development, at least so far as his body is concerned. 
Mr. Beddard’s book deserves an honourable place in reference 
libraries for students of science. 

Dr. Bourne’s work reminds us that the theory of evolution is 
founded upon embryological evidence as well as upon that of 
paleontology, for throughout the description of typical animal 
forms included in the second part of his course of comparative 
anatomy for students, he emphasises the importance of a study of 
the steps in the growth of an animal from the time of the fertilisa- 
tion of the ovum until maturity is reached. Together with the 
previous volume, published in 1900, this book forms a complete 
course of zoology suitable for undergraduates who are preparing 
for a science degree. Like Mr. Beddard’s treatise, the manual is 
rich in helpful illustrations and can be highly recommended. 

Economic applications of science are best made by those who 
have a practical first-hand acquaintance with scientific facts and 
principles, and it is extremely difficult for a practical man who has 
had no experience in a laboratory to appreciate the guidance and 
hints placed before him by specialists in any department of know- 
ledge. Recognising this difficulty, Prof. Miall has adopted the 
sensible method of planning a course of work in entomology which 
will fit a student equally well for the work of agriculture, horti- 
culture, or forestry. His book embodies the researches of others 
and himself on the life histories of insects; indeed, it is best 
regarded as a collection of bulletins containing the essential 
results of original observations, as well as everything of immediate 
importance to the student. As a text-book in our agricultural 
colleges, for the purpose of giving students the knowledge of 
insects necessary to enable them to deal successfully with insect 
pests, Prof. Miall’s work would be difficult to improve, but as a 
manual of economic entomology it will not be of much direct 
service to the practical man. 

Just as Prof. Miall’s book is noteworthy for the number of 
observations made by himself which it contains, so the distin- 
guishing feature of that written by “ Field Naturalist” is the 
absence in it of experimental data. Relying upon circumstantial 
evidence alone, he attempts to discredit the generally accepted 
explanation of the fertilisation of plants by insects, paying par- 
ticular attention to the case of the primrose and the common 
“ lords-and-ladies.” His chief argument is that by using nets on 
flowers, Darwin interfered with natural conditions; therefore the 
conclusions based upon the experiments are untenable. Writers 
of the class to which “ Field Naturalist” belongs do not clearly 
enough recognise that cross-fertilisation is regarded by men of 
science as a part of a working hypothesis in which there are still 
many points to be cleared up, many steps yet to be explained. In 
reality there is no more severe critic of any theory of natural pro- 
cesses than the man of science himself. But irresponsible criticism 
does little to advance knowledge ; unless it is supported by careful 
experiment and painstaking observation, the man of science has 
neither the time nor the inclination to regard it seriously. 

In passing to the work of Messrs. Herbertson, animate nature is 
left for.inanimate. In their useful reading book the authors show 
that it is possible and expedient to teach geography by a carefully 
chosen series of extracts from standard works of travel. It is the 
application to geography of the method which is being introduced 
in the teaching of history, in which by selections from original 
comments of every kind, the learner is brought into contact with 


“ ” 
sources, 
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The Early Days of 
Chateaubriand. 


To-pay it is not necessary to apologise for writing about 
Chateaubriand. Yesterday (so to speak) we might have 
feared rebuke from the great young Frenchmen with whom 
alone is the way and the truth—their staunchest admirer 
would not add “‘ life.” For it is, we conceive, their boast 
that they are dull—but how hopelessly dull! All true art 
being decadent, ditchwater is its natural symbol, combining 
the two artistic qualities of deathly dulness and deathly 
odour, besides its third (and scarce less artistic) quality of 
dismaying the soap-loving bourgeois. This by the way. 
The point is that to-day Chateaubriand has become an 
orthodox—or rather unorthodox — immortal (since to be 
immortal and orthodox is not possible in the decadent 
calendar). He has received a patent from M. Pierre 
Louys. Here it is, in the ‘‘ Note’’ which Mr. Teixeira de 
Mattos prefixes to his Memoirs of Chateaubriand :— 
Many years ago, M. Pierre Louys, who had not then achieved 
his astonishing successes, and I were talking literature in a 
Paris café. The future author of Aphrodite had praise for 
none save the moderns of whom he has now become a 
recognised type and leader. I turned to him suddenly and 
asked :— 
“Ts there any nineteenth century French writer at all whom 
you others read nowadays and approve of ?” 
“ Yes,” said Louys, “‘ Chateaubriand.” 
“How do you mean?” said I. “The novels? Atala? The 
essays?” 
“ Ah, no,” he answered: “ but the Mémoires d’outre-tombe, 
yes. That—that is monumental; that will live for ever.” 





And so we have this translation of the Mémoires, under the 
title Memoirs of Francois René, Vicomte de Chateaubriand, 
(London, Freemantle & Co.). That is very characteristic of 
the (Parisian) ‘‘ moderns’ who recognise M. Loujs as their 
type and leader. It is also eminently logical. For if 
the school of which Mr. Pierre Loujs is “ the recognised 
type and leader’’ make for righteousness, we must recon- 
sider all our ideas of greatness in letters. But that it 
should seriously be advanced as a testimony to Chateau- 
briand is more than a little surprising. None the less, 
despite their sponsorship, these four stout volumes (there 
are two more to come) are very welcome. It is extra- 
ordinary that we should have waited so long for a complete 
version of the Mémoires d’outre-tombe. We should hesitate 
to callit a masterpiece. It defies proportion and symmetry, 
it riots in digressions and the most prolix minutiew on 
every topic started; not a town nor a country, scarce an 
island, can the author visit but you must be told its 
history, its features, its topography; the narrative flags 
and is interrupted in shameless fashion: yet withal it is 
supremely interesting. For it is at once the relation of a 
very full life, and of an imaginative temperament throughout 
its process of development. It is history, it is psychology. 
And it is told with fidelity, with charm, with the romancer’s 
eye for romance. It is coloured with the writer’s strong 
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individuality. It is morbid (for Chateaubriand was 
morbid), particularly in the boyish details; and this, one 
conceives, was its claim to immortality in the eyes of 
M. Pierre Louys. But it is vastly more. It is the life of 
a great imaginative writer whose wanderings, vicissitudes, 
misfortunes, and glories make those of Byron pale. Thus 
he can boast, in the large rhetoric of his preface :— 


I have met nearly all the men who in my time have played 
a part, great or small, in my own country or abroad: from 
Washington to Napoleon, from Louis XVIII. to Alexander, 
from Pius VII. to Gregory XVI., from Fox, Burke, Pitt, 
Sheridan, Londonderry, Capo .d’Istrias to Malesherbes, Mira- 
beau and the rest; from Nelson, Bolivar, Mehemet Pasha of 
Egypt to Suffren, Bougainville, La Pérouse, Moreau and so 
forth. ... 

I have explored the seas of the Old World and the New, 
and trod the soil of the four quarters of the globe. After 
camping in Iroquois shelters and Arab tents, in the wigwams 
of the Hurons, amid the remains of Athens, Jerusalem, 
Memphis, Carthage, Grenada, among Greeks, Turks, and 
Moors, in forests and among ruins; after wearing the bear- 
skin of the savage and the silken caftan of the mameluke ; 
after enduring poverty, hunger, thirst, and exile, I have sat, 
as minister and ambassador, in a gold-laced coat, my breast 
motley with stars and ribbons, at the tables of kings, at the 
feasts of princes and princesses, only to relapse into indigence 
and to receive a taste of prison. 


What an exordium !—and we have but quoted part of it. 
Yet this man moans that his life has been a disaster and 
a tragic search for happiness. All these things likewise 
are vanity. 

Chateaubriand would have been unhappy in a serpent- 
less Eden, where apples were licensed. He would have 
wept, and said the Snake was just the one thing missing : 
a superior person like himself could not taste the flavour 
of apples without it. He was born with the desire for 
fairyland, for better bread than is made of wheat. He 
desired virtue, but the paths of virtue were too humdrum ; 
he desired sin, but the sins of men were too gross; he 
thirsted for love, but women were all-too-mortal. He 
desired a supersubtile virtue, a supersubtile sin, a super- 
subtile love, a woman created to his measure. He he. sac 
all the nobilities, beauties, and raptures of life without 
the vulgar sweat of attainment: he coveted an attar of 
existence. No length of years could teach him to cut his 
coat of living according to the cloth of actuality. Such a 
man should have been a great saint or a great sinner: he 
was only a great writer—and modern France makes question 
of that. He never seized the hour, for he was always 
dreaming of the hour to follow or the hour past. Proud 
of his lineage, proud of his aloofness from the rest of men, 
vain as most poets are vain, wilful at once and weak, his 
training nurtured all that was morbid in him and made 
for unhappiness. 

His mother was timid and pious, his father aloof and 
severe. Pride and unwholesomeness ran in the family: 
his father had it, in his elder brother it ran to mania. 
That father he loved and held in terror. A silent, 
reserved, undemonstrative, gloomy, disappointed man, 
never showing affection, the paternal Chateaubriand was 
the very person to drive a sensitive lad in upon himself. 
His blue blood, his penury, his blue devils, were always in 
his thoughts. His study table strewn with title-deeds, a 
family-tree over the mantel-piece, he worshipped his 
ancestors like the Chinese. After supper in the great 
hall of Combourg Castle, wife and children sat dumb by 
the fire—dumb, but for the wife’s sighs. 


My father then began a tramp which lasted till he went to 
bed. He was dressed in a white ratteen gown, or rather a 
kind of cloak his half bald head was covered with a 
big white cap which stood upon end. When he walked away 
to a distance from the fire-place, the huge hall was so badly 
lighted by its solitary candle that he was no longer visible ; 
we could only hear him still walking in the darkness ; then he 
would gradually emerge from the dusk, like a 
ghost, with his white gown, his white cap, his long pale face 
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Lucile and I exchanged a few words in a low voice when he 
was at the otherend . . . we hushed when he drew nearer 
to us. He asked, as he passed, “ What were you talking 
about?”  ‘Terror-stricken, we made no reply; he continued 
his walk. For the rest of the evening, the ear heard 
nothing but the measured sound of his steps, my mother’s 
sighs, and the murmuring of the wind. 


Sometimes he would sit for a while, and talk of his 
travels and misfortunes. At ten, he took his candle, the 
children pressed an unreturned kiss on his cheek, he 
retired to bed, and a babble of suppressed talk broke 
out. 

In this gloomy castle, tenanted by a few retainers besides 
the family, young Chateaubriand passed his early youth, 
after a childhood of rough play among the ships of St. 
Malo with all the ragamuffins of the town, and a boyhood 
at Rennes College. From the first, his pride and passions 
peeped out. He read certain sermons of Massillon for the 
descriptions of disordered passion which chanced to occur 
in them. He is always proclaiming his penitent devotion 
to religion ; but he dwells on his ‘‘ youthful errors” with 
a most suspicious lingering which does not smack of 
penitence. They were strange ‘‘errors.”’ An accident 
turned his thoughts towards women; but his indulgences 
were morbidly ideal. He created for himself an imaginary 
woman, compounded of the few women he had seen and 
his conceptions of sylphs and goddesses. In his small room 
at the summit of a turret, where the moonlight fell athwart 
his bed, the owls flitted by, the winds moaned through 
the castle and shook his door, he gave himself up to 
wild raptures with this “‘ sylph.”’ 

In company with my witch I mounted the clouds ; enveloped 
in her tresses and her veil, | was swept along by the tempest, 
shaking the forest-tops, hustling the mountain-summits, 
whirling upon the seas. . . . The breath of the north 
wind brought to me but the sighs of voluptuousness; the 
murmur of the rain summoned me to sleep upon a woman’s 
breast. The words which I addressed to that woman would 
have revived the senses of old age, and softened the marble of 
the tombs. The air exhaled from her moist mouth 
penetrated into the marrow of my bones, coursed through my 
veins instead of blood. To this madness was added 
a moral idolatry the Phryne who clasped me in her 
arms also represented glory to me, and, above all, honour. 
, I divested myself of my nature to become one with 
the maiden of my desires to be at once passion 
given and received, love and the object of love. Suddenly, 
struck with my madness, I flung myself on my couch; I rolled 
myself in my grief; I watered my pillow with scalding tears 
which none saw, piteous tears which flowed for a non-existent 
thing. 


In company with this dream-woman he roamed the 
country in solitary walks, from which he returned pale, 
with rain-dank hair. It is not surprising that this morbid 
exercise of the imagination preyed on his health, that he 
became wild-eyed and lank of cheek. The remarkable 
thing is, that it lasted well into early manhood. His one 
human companion was a sister, Lucile, a strange girl no 
less morbid than himself, though her mind took a religious 
turn. In her, the family taint (one can hardly call it 
otherwise) put forth symptoms which hint strongly at an 
overbalanced brain—-in fact, a strain of latent insanity. 
She first urged him to composition, and played the part of 
Wordswortlh’s sister Dorothy, in a less wholesome fashion. 

The death of his father drew him from solitude, and 
brought him to Court. Thereafter he began reluctantly 
to mix with men—none too soon. The youth who was so 
shamefaced that he fled the presence of women in his 
country solitude and the Parisian assemblies, had no lack 
of spirit or perception. He saw Mirabeau, and vignettes 
him :— 


Mirabeau’s ugliness, laid on over the substratum of beauty 
peculiar to his race, produced a sort of powerful figure from 
the “Last Judgment” of Michael Angelo. . . . . The 
scars dug into the orator’s face by the small-pox had rather 
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the semblance of gaps left by the fire. Nature seemed to 
have moulded his head for empire or the gallows. ... . - 
When he shook his mane as he looked at the mob, he stopped 
it; when he raised his paw and showed his claws, the plebs 
ran furiously. I have seen him in the tribune, amid the awful 
disorder of a sitting, sombre, ugly, and motionless: he 
reminded one of Milton’s Chaos, shapeless and impassive in 
the centre of his own confusion. 


He met Mirabeau twice at banquets, and was charmed by 
his fervid talk of love and the delights of retirement. At 
the end of dinner, talk turned on the Tribune’s enemies. 
Turning to the silent youth by his side— 


He looked me in the face with his eyes of pride, vice, and 
genius, and laying his hand on my shoulder, said: “ They 
will never forgive me my superiority!” I still feel the 
pressure of that hand, as though Satan had touched me with 
his fiery claw. 


Wherever Chateaubriand goes, he keeps the eye of the 
novelist. He joins the émigrés, and at once you have the 
Royalist camp and army, clear as the camp of Buller or 
Kitchener. But by then he had made his journey among 
the Iroquois, and was no longer the timid enthusiast, 
shrinking from a woman’s skirt to court the arms of a 
dream. ‘To that later Chateaubriand we shall return. 








A Kentucky Poet. 


Mr. Mapison Cawen is fortunate in that his Kentucky 
poems are introduced to English readers—with warm 
appreciation and at considerable length—by Mr. Edmund 
Gosse. He deserves his fortune, unquestionably. Mr. 
Cawen (we say it to his praise) has nothing of Kentucky 
but the scenic background. His poetic tradition is 
classically English—mainly from Keats, and literary to 
the finger-tips. Following the poems of Mr. Vaughn 
Moody, it seems to show that the younger American 
poets who count are. refusing the false and . cheap 
originality of unlettered revolt, which, aiming to be 
barbaric, is merely semi-educated. Mr. Cawen, as fits 
his heritage of blood and tongue, writes like one who 
respects his high poetic ancestry, and will not discard 
the irreplaceable treasure to which he is rightly lineal. 

His marked and empowering gift is fancy. In the first 
of the two epithets which Mr. Gosse uses of his talent— 
‘ardent and beautiful’’—we do not quite follow Mr. 
Gosse. Save as emotion is necessary in all poetry, if it 
is to be poetry, emotional strength does not seem to us 
characteristic of Mr. Cawen. He has, we think, no com- 
mand over emotion, or energy, or masculinity, or any 
of the condensed and condensing qualities: we have not 
here the poetry of power. Nor yet has he the gift of 
thought (which may, however, come with years), nor 
notably of imagination. His gift is descriptive, illuminated 
by a young and fertile fancy. His poetry, with all its 
colour, is not sensuous. The partial relation to Keats, 
or the school of Keats (which we noted), is rather a general 
matter of style; in spirit he is more akin to some aspects 
of Shelley. But these are illustrations, not comparisons ; 
or we should wrong Mr. Cawen’s personal gift. He has 
a rich sense of diction, and an excellent handling of 
metre. His chief defects (as distinct from limitations) 
are a frequent lack of closeness and an imperfect sense 
of form, an absence of definite vertebration. Poems the 
most distinguished by their abundant fancy would gain 
by a less diffuse structure, by the compacting of the finer 
flights and the elimination of weaker intervening matter 
(weaker, not actually weak). He is best where his graces 
of fantasy and description have chartered freedom ; least 
successful where pregnancy or defined backbone are 
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required, as in the sonnet or the ode. Most of his poems 
are a continued chase of the flitting butterfly, Beauty. 
Yet such a poem as “Spring Twilight,” for instance, is 
a finished and equal whole. It is difficult to find a repre- 
sentative poem short enough for quotation. But take 
this stanza of “‘ Before the Rain” :— 


Before the rain, low in the obscure east, 

Weak and morose the moon hung sickly gray; 
Around its disc the storm-mists, cracked and creased, 

Wove an enormous web, wherein it lay 

Like some white spider, hungry for its prey. 
Vindictive looked the scowling firmament, 

In which each star, that flashed a dagger ray, 
Seemed filled with malice of some dark intent. 


The boldness of fantastic imagery here needs no comment. 
In the longer poems one meets constantly such touches of 
beauty as— 


Come where the dew’s clear syllable 
Drips from the rose. 


Or the address to Sorrow— 
O dark-eyed goddess of the marble brow, 
Whose look is silence and whose touch is night, 
Who walkest lonely through the world, O thou, 
Who sittest lonely with Life’s blown-out light. 


Here is a fine image from ‘‘ Forest and Field ” :— 


Down precipices of the dawn 

The rivers of the day are drawn, 
The soundless torrents, free and far, 
Of gold that deluge every star. 


But the descriptive luxuriance of Mr. Cawen cannot be 
exhibited by brief extracts. It is the accumulation of 
impressions and beauty that make his strongest effect on 
the reader; and for this he must be read. Kentucky has 
undoubtedly produced her poet. 


Téte-a- Téte. 


SuccessruL AUTHOR. 
UnsuccessFruL AUTHOR. 


Unsuccessful Author. You have got into a very inferior, 
very helpless mood. 

Successful Author. How is it inferior ? 

U.A. Because it is the mood of the partisan. 

S.A. The mood of the partisan may be inferior, but 
it isnot helpless. Party is the combined lever-and-fulcrum 
that moves the world: the party in power, the lever; the 
opposition, the fulcrum. 

EA. Yes; but I think the principle of western politics 
should be confined to its own sphere. The enduring 
example and the necessity of internal antagonism in the 
political world have had a baleful influence on literature ; 
because literature ought not to be divided against itself. 
Literature, intended to be the most powerful of levers, is 
splintered into an assortment of single-sticks, shillelaghs 
and shinties, all playing against each other. Were these 
united in one great beam, with the world for fulcrum we 
could shift the universe. 

S.A. How is the lever to work ? 

U.A. By a study and statement of things as they 
are. 
S.A. But how could that help? Schopenhauer has not 
made the world any better, although he has stated its true 
nature once for all. 

U.A. I deny that Schopenhauer has stated the true 
nature of the world; but you will find one of the most 
perfect statements of the world I am acquainted with if 
you complement Schopenhauer with Nietzsche~-Il Penseroso 
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with L’Allegro. Briefly, Schopenhauer says, ‘‘ The world 
is evil, and this. evil is bad, and to be shunned”; 
Nietzsche says, ‘“‘The world is evil, and this. evil is 
good and to be desired.’”” The one prays, ‘‘ Lead us 
-~ into temptation”; the other, ‘ Deliver us up to the 
evil.” 

S.A. Well. How do you propose to integrate your 
lever ? 

U.A. We have the Incorporated Society of Authors. 

S.A. We have; a trade union antagonistic to literature, 
since it concerns itself entirely with business. 

U.A. Surely; we must. have the fulerum properly 
adjusted. The membership is close upon a thousand--a 
thousand men of letters united for a common aim, the pro- 
tection of their own property. But it will not end there. 
I foresee a great future for the Incorporated Society of 
Authors. It is the seed of a new hierarchy, or govern- 
ment by the holiest, that is, by the healthiest, the fittest, 
How would you define literature? I should call it the 
art of understanding. And here you have a thousand 
men of letters all devoted to the art of understanding, 
which is the prime correlative of the art of governing—a 
thousand ready-made governors inspired by the loftiest 
motives, awaiting the fulness of time to take the command 
of the world and lead it in the way it should go. It is 
an astonishing and uplifting thought. The maturity of 
this purpose, inherent in the Society of Authors, will be 
achieved in the miraculous manner of the beanstalk of 
fable the moment the society becomes fully conscious of 
its destiny; and the method of stimulating this con- 
sciousness in the society itself and of arousing the attention 
of the world is one and the same, namely, a study and 
statement of the world as it is. In poems, plays, novels, 
articles, no new dreams, no old mythologies, no inventions, 
no praise or blame of anything; only a statement of the 
world as it is. Kings, priests, legislators, philosophers 
have hewed, racked, shaped, and criticised, while the 
world steadily became worse, and a rare voice here and 
there stated it hopelessly or with some idea of betterment. 
But if the whole force of the intelligence of Britain were 
turned steadily on a statement of the world as it is, and 
if the forty millions that inhabit these islands were got 
to realise the true nature of the world, I see only one 
alternative in place of suicide at the rate of a million 
a day. 

S.A. And what is that ? 

U.A. An invitation to the Society of Authors to take 
charge for pity’s sake and try to amend the dreadful thing 
they had revealed. 

S.A. The Incorporated Society of Authors may develop 
into something important, but I doubt it. The world of 
letters was never in itself a republic, and is not likely to 
become an oligarchy over others. I am entirely satisfied 
with the society as it is; auditor of accounts and agree- 
ments, reformer of business abuses, and counsellor of the 
inexperienced. Personally, I should resent the slightest 
attempt to control the work of its members. Suppose it 
were to undertake some such scheme of self-aggrandise- 
ment as you suggest; it could be brought to a beginning 
of success only by the methods of the Society of Jesus— 
secrecy and a graded obedience; and if it emerged into 
any position of power at all, your men of letters would 
share the fate of the Jesuits, because any possible open-air 
government is stronger than all the secret societies. 

U.A. You are unwilling to believe that the world 
changes—I do not say improves. The kaleidoscope is 
turned, and, click-clack, the pattern shifts. Power has 
been in the hands of kings, priests, aristocracies, 
oligarchies, plutocracies. Why 

S.A. Stop now! Plutocracy—that is what we have in 
France, America, and Britain, countries supposed to be 
democratic. In Britain we have practically manhood 
suffrage; the power is therefore in the hands of the 
working-men ; and what do they do with it? They elect 
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to represent them in the House of Commons their masters 
and employers, and can do nothing else; because the 
franchise is an automatic machine which wealth alone can 
set in motion. The Incorporated Society of Authors as a 
governing body would be somewhat unwieldy; the 
inevitable result—a committee of management, equivalent 
to Parliament under the present régime ; and within that, 
a bureau taking the place of the Cabinet. The members 
of that committee of management and of that bureau 
would be—as it is now in all elective bodies—precisely 
those best able to be elected, and not by any means those 
best deserving election: good fellows, like myself, with 
one hand on the public pulse and the other in the public 
purse, providing the stimulant or the e as indicated— 
entertainers gauging their success by their bank-account. 
I, for example, who purvey pseudo-religious fiction, would 
naturally become Minister for Public Worship; our 
champion detective-storyist would go to the Home Office ; 
our Prime Minister—— 

U.A. Oh, but you interrupted me before you heard the 
details of my scheme. No single author ought to be 
better able to secure election than any other author—so 
far as money goes, at any rate; therefore every author’s 
private means, and the proceeds from the publication of 
printed matter of every kind, must be peiled in order that 
every member of the society may have the same amount 
of income. 

S.A. (Laughs consumedly.) 

U.A. It is no laughing matter! Such an arrangement 
as that would itself detach the Society of Authors from 
this worldliness, and be a promise and proof of its 
authentic mission as the one competent governing body. 
I understand the full significance of what I propose: it 
means that every member of the Society of Authors must 
become what is called a fanatic, and be willing to sacrifice 
everything for the good of men. 

S.A. Beyond a doubt that is what it means; and I for 
one would decline. Literature is freedom, and the divine 
right of individuals. I have got into the way of making 
money, and like doing so. I like the applause also, and 
to know that hundreds of thousands have a warm corner 
for me in their hearts, Nevertheless I have the highest 
reverence for literature, believing it to be the greatest 
thing in the world. ‘The one enemy of man is fanaticism, 
moral, religious, wsthetic, or mercantile; and literature 
is, the bulwark between man and his foe. Literature 
reserves man from sensuality, from spirituality, and from 
intellectuality, and keeps him intelligent. 

U’.A., Whatever do you mean? Literature represents the 
deepest abysses of sensuality, the utmost detachment of 
the spirit, and the fiercest intellectual pride. 

S.A. I know; and I had the ambition at one time—it 
smoulders still—to be a really representative author; to 
write a gospel by John, and an anti-Christ by Nietzsche, 
the plays of Shakespeare and the novels of Flaubert, an 
amorous epic of Casanova and the autobiography of 
Madame Guyon. Goethe, I suppose, approaches the idea 
of a representative author ; and Goethe makes for intelli- 
gence more than any writer I know. Intelligence, not 
righteousness, is the salt of the earth. Chaucer, 
Montaigne, Rabelais, Cervantes, Shakespeare, Moliére, 
Voltaire, Goethe, Burns, Emerson keep the world sweet, 
and make a true diapason in body-and-soul, uniting spirit, 
sense and mind in one harmonious intelligence. Literature 
is freedom, and the law of freedom is this: ‘‘ Thou shalt 
not require thy neighbour to vote as thou dost, to believe 
as thou dost, to think as thou dost, nor desire thy 
neighbour to be other than he is; for no two people are 
alike.” 


Joun Davinson. 
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Drama. 


Pros and Cons. 


I osserve that that enterprising periodical, the Strand 
Magazine, has succeeded in persuading a number of 
actresses of acknowledged popularity and charm to favour 
it with some of their opinions as to the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the stage as an occupation for themselves and 
for their sex in general. I say ‘‘ some of their opinions” 
advisedly, for I suppose that the most rigid school of casuists 
would hardly consider the obligation of veracity to be 
broken by a failure to tell the whole truth to an interviewer. 
So far as it goes, however, the article, even apart from the 
portraits of the fair contributors with which it is adorned, is 
not without its interest, although it falls short of that attaching 
to the elaborate investigation carried out by Mr. William 
Archer some years back on the subject of Diderot’s Paradoxe 
surleComédien. I venture to put the principal considerations 
urged for and against the stage in tabular form :— 
Pros. Cons. 
It offers women a greater It is a severe strain and 

opportunity than any other constant hard work. 

calling for the making of an It is full of heart-breaks, 

income. worries and anxieties. 

It is always a gratification One has often to give up 
to please people, and that many things for the sake of 
gratification is essentially the the work. 









actor’s. 
It is a most interesting life 
and a most interesting art. 
The kindness which exists 
in the theatre. 


The stage is rapidly be- 
coming “ morganeered ” like 
everything else. 

The great thing in choosing 
a career is to find something 


which supplies a necessity of 
the time. The theatre may 
be a pleasant or an unpleasant 
luxury, according to the way 
you look at your pleasures, 
but it is not a necessity. 
- The unpleasant remarks 
when one doesn’t succeed. 
It will be noticed that the discussion takes very little 
account of the great historival controversies which have 
raged about the theatre of the doctrine of Plato, for 
instance, that by constant imitation of bad or foolish 
characters the soul itself is degraded to their likeness, 
or of the notion which haunts the theologians from 
Tertullian to Jeremy Collier that it is a species of false- 
hood to put off the semblance given by God himself and 
to put on that of another. The old ecclesiastical pre- 
judice against actors, which inspired one no less than 
Bossuet with the sublime utterance, ‘‘ Moliére est un 
infame histrion,” is now probably all but extinct. It is 
acknowledged that in the present condition of society an 
actor or an actress is just as likely to be “‘ respectable” as 
anybody else. Further, there is on the whole very little 
tall talk in the article about “‘art”’ and the “artistic 
impulse.” These talented ladies take the very modest and 
sensible line of regarding acting less as an art than as a 
profession, to be considered amongst others if a girl is 
so unfortunate as have to work for her living. Whether 
this is the right view to take, sociologically, of woman’s 
work in general is a question which at this time of the year 
is the peculiar property of the daily papers, and certainly 
shall not be entered upon here. But it will be admitted 
that the attitude towards the stage in particular is not 
quite that whicha painter, even if he happens to be depen- 
dent upon them for a living, adopts towards his palette and 
brushes, or a musician towards his key-board, or a poet 
towards his inkpot. And in fact it is a question whether 
one can properly call the interpretative functions of the 
stage or the concert-platform art, in the sense in which the 
term belongs to painting or musical composition or poetry. 
For after all, what does one mean by art? It implies, no 
doubt, the mastery of a technique and the adaptation of 
means to ends. To these the actor may certainly lay 
claim. But they are rather the conditions of the external 
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manifestation of art than the thing itself. This, in the 
last resort, and as the psychologist sees it, is essentially an 
expression of the personality of the artist. And here one 
comes at once upon the limitations of the actor. For, in 
the main, self-expressiun is precisely what he is debarted 
from. The first axiom of his situation compels him, or 
should compel him, tu lay aside his personality, and to 
become the mere instrument through which the personality 
of another speaks. From this point of view the actor 
has been the victim of the evolutionary process and has 
fallen from the position of high artistic dignity which he 
held in pristine society. At the beginning drama was a 
spontaneous, rather than a deliberate process. It was a 
manifestation of the fundamental mimetic instinct, which 
man shares with the monkeys. And it took shape in the 
festival dance, that overflow of nervous energies shut off 
on the holiday from their normal channel in labour and 
retaining the rhythmical character which the pulsations of 
the heart impose upon all the physical activities of the 
vertebrates. The mimetic dance was perhaps the most 
perfect form of artistic self-expression which humanity has 
ever known; a direct and immediate translation of emotion 
into movement, under the complete control of the artist, 
and with the advantage of a medium far more plastic 
if less durable than the clay or reindeer-horn in which 
the contemporary graphic arts worked. Gradually the 
actor differentiated himself from the chorus: his art 
became less emotional and more representative: the 
elements of narrative and dialogue made their appearance : 
tragedy was growing out of the dithyramb. The artistic 
independence of the performance maintained itself just 
so long as acting continued to be improvisation. It 
crumbled away directly a poet was called in from the 
outside to provide a text to which henceforward the actor 
was irrevocably fettered. The classical Greek drama 
displays him in a state of helpless subordination. The 
choric evolutions, as well as the text, are imposed upon 
him. A mask makes the play of facial gesture impossible, 
and that of intonation at least difficult. The narrow stage 
practically confines his movements toa plane of two dimen- 
sions. The modern mime has no doubt recovered a 
comparative freedom. And he may perhaps claim that 
although he must take the main outlines of his part from 
the intention of the playwright, yet on the other lent that 
intention would remain a mere skeleton did he not fill it 
out with colour, and light, and shade, and detail. This 
is perfectly true. Neither the modern playwright nor the 
modern actor, save in such exceptional cases as that of Mr. 
Albert Chevalier, has a complete art: each, in the pro- 
duction of an artistic whole, is complementary to the other. 
Nevertheless it would appear that the playwright, if only 
because he is one as against many, must remain the 
dominant factor. It is he who takes the initiative, sets 
the key of the performance, provides the emotional and 
structural unity. Logically it would follow that he should 
have the control of the stage management and _ the 
ornamental accessories. This is, however, precisely what, 
under existing economic conditions, he very rarely does 
have. The Greek dramatic poet received a chorus from 
the city and trained it as he chose. His modern successor 
sells the acting rights of his play, and has nothing to say, 
except by courtesy, as to the manner in which it is put on 
the stage and interpreted. The little historical disquisition 
in which I have indulged myself seems, therefore, to issue 
in the practical suggestion that the long-expected rena- 
scence of the drama might be helped by the substitution 
of the author-manager for the actor-manager. I should 
certainly like to see Mr. Pinero or Mr. Stephen Phillips 
with a theatre of his own, and a free hand to choose his 
interpreters for himself, and to write without the necessity 
of consulting the idiosyncracies of a particular cast. And 
if the national theatre which we talk of ever.comes into 
being, I trust that the first article in its charter will be the 
policy of suppressing the players in the interest of the 
plays, E. K. Cuampers. 
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Art. 


Nameless Masters and a Reverie. 


Tue custodian of Cologne Cathedral, after ineffectually 
trying to lure me away to the Treasury where the bones 
of the Magi (ticket, one and a half marks) are preserved, 
left me alone in the little side chapel of St. Michael. He 
could do so without anxiety. One cannot easily steal the 
tomb of an archbishop of the fourteenth century, or the 
statue of a general of the eighteenth. So I was left alone 
in the twilight beneath Master Stephan’s great winged 
altar-piece. At such an hour, in such a cathedral, the 
Shades should come hurrying forth. And forth they came. 
Shades seem the early German painters of the Cologne 
School; shadowy was Master Stephan’s great winged 
picture of the ‘Adoration of the Magi’”’ in the dim 
cathedral’s imprisoned light. 

I leant against the tomb of Archbishop Walram and 
looked at Master Stephan’s masterpiece: in the centre the 
kings, surrounded by their attendants holding banners 
aloft, kneel before the crowned Virgin and Child : on the 
left wing is St. Ursula with some of her eleven thousand 
companions: on the right is St. Gereon attended by his 
smooth-faced knights. Field flowers bloom about their 
feet. On either side are shutters on rusty hinges. And 
when I closed them (they creaked like a windlass) virgins, 
knights and flowers were blotted out, and I saw on the 
outsides of the two shutters an Angel with outstretched 
wings, and Mary, at her devotions, with a chaplet of pearls 
around her unwrinkled brow. 

I did not open the shutters again. Master Stephan’s 
picture rests now where it should rest, alone on the grey 
wall of the Cathedral of the city which lends its name to 
the Cologne School. Glory has come to this great winged 
altar-piece in these days. You will read that it is ‘‘the 
finest German painting of the fifteenth century”; but 
there were greater painters in the land in those days, and 
Master Stephan must acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Flemish painters, Jan van Eyck, Roger of the Pasture, and 
the rest. Master Stephan learned from them, and from 
the world he learned the taste of the bread of sorrow. He 
seems to have had the same trouble as the Earl of Hope- 
toun. Elected to represent the Guild of St. Luke in the 
Senate, the expenses of the office ruined him. It is said 
he died in a hospital. But in spite of most patient 
research, he remains a shadowy figure. 

Still more shadowy is Master William of Cologne, the 
father of the Cologne School, who stands at the parting of 
great ways. Behind him lay the age of architecture: 
before him was to stretch the great coloured age of paint- 
ing. Some say one picture is by him; some another; 
some will not allow him any, not even the St. Clara Altar 
picture in Cologne Cathedral. But he has been granted a 
vague personality. He is called idealistic, and ‘‘ full of 
tenderness and sweetness,” and pictures that may have 
been by him are labelled ‘‘ Ascribed to Master William,”’ 
or *‘ Of the school of Master William.” What we do know 
about him is just this, from the Limburg Chronicle: 
‘Master William painted a man as though he were 
alive.”’ Which is fame, and as true as most epitaphs. 

So two shadows—Master William and Master Stephan— 
have joined me in the little St. Michael chapel. They are 
very unsubstantial, but the substantial custodian who is 
shuffling impatiently on the flags of the aisle, wondering 
why I linger, must wait a little longer, for other shades 
are drawing near, and it is my mood to go through with 
this reverie. Here is one, the greatest of the Germans— 
an imposing shade he! Deep-browed, of commanding 
figure, with large serious eyes, he stands gazing at 
Master Stephan’s great winged altar-piece. A rich, fur 
coat is wrapped about him, and over the fur, and over his 
shoulders, falls his long, crimpled hair. It is Albert 
Durer on his travels. Later he was to write this in his 
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diary—‘‘ Item. I paid two silver pennies to have the 
picture opened, which Master Stephan painted at Cologne.”’ 

By this entry in the great Durer’s journal Master 

Stephan became known. Thus he took on a fragment of 
inviduality and emerged from the crowd of early German 
yainters, masters many of them, mystics most, who lived 
fiidden lives in the Rhine Valley during the fifteenth and 
early sixteenth centuries, who rest in unvisited tombs, 
whose very names are unrecorded. But at Munich, at 
Cologne, in the National Gallery, but feebly there, hundreds 
of pictures testify to their humility before God, their pre- 
occupation with things of the spirit, and their devotion to 
art. ‘The hooded Shades of these nameless Masters of the 
Rhine Valley peopled that little chapel for me, but no 
slightest hint of individuality distinguished one hooded 
figure from another. If they could have spoken they 
might have swept slowly past me, declaring themselves 
thus: ‘‘I in hfe was the ‘Master of the Life of 
Mary’: and I the ‘ Master of the Lyversburg Passion’ ; 
and I the ‘Master of the Death of Mary’; and I the 
‘ Master of the Glorification of Mary’; and I the ‘ Master 
of the Holy Kinship’; and I the ‘ Master of the Altar 
of St. Bartholomew’; and I the ‘ Master of Liesborn’ ; 
and I the ‘ Master of Werden’’’; and so on, and so on. 
For these pictures by the unknown masters have been 
classed according to their subjects and treatment. He 
who painted the fine series of pictures of the Life of Mary 
is called the ‘‘ Master of the Life of Mary.” ‘To him are 
attributed pictures that seem to be in the manner of that 
series. Sometimes the art historian will not dare more 
than ‘‘ School of the Master of the Life of Mary,” or 
‘School of the Master of the Holy Kinship.’”’ And when 
a picture will not allow itself to be classified at all nothing 
remains to do but let it stand before the world under the 
stark designation of ‘‘ Master of Cologne,” or ‘‘ Master of 
Frankfurt,’ or just “‘ Unknown Master.” 

These mystic Masters of the Rhine Valley, these modest 
capable craftsmen who never signed a picture, and who 
always sought their themes in sacred subjects, have not 
been treated very kindly by the art historians and critics. 
Says one, “‘ the drawing is stiff, the colouring gaudy, and 
the expression harsh”’ ; another is annoyed by the clumsy 
nomenclature that has been given them. But are these 
names so forbidding? Is it so hard a fate to be known 
after death by the name of your best work, to be known by 
something you did, and not by a meaningless designation 
that was thrust on you, to be not Jan or Hans, but the 
‘* Master of the Little Passion,”’ or the ‘‘ Master of the Holy 
Cross,” or even the ‘‘ Master of the Half-Length Figure” ? 

They were not all great artists, but they have their 
particular charm, which neither stales nor wearies, but 
grows upon the wanderer through German cities. Once 
fall under the influence of the ‘‘ Master of the Life of 
Mary’ and you will not easily escape it: you will not 
want to escape from it. Surely this sweet, simple-minded, 
homely painter of the scenes from the Life of Mary at the 
Munich Pinakothek is not the painter of the ‘“ Lyversburg 
Passion’ as some critics would, have us believe. There is 
no parleying with the impossible in his pictures of the Life 
of Mary. The orderly incidents are just such as might 
have happened in his own home. Look at ‘ The 
Birth of Mary.” In a large bed, the sheet evenly 
turned over the trim coverlet, standing in a severe but 
comfortable room, lies the Mother propped up against a 
pillow. Pale but happy she permits one of her women to 
take the child from her arms. Eight of these calm, slim 
attendant women are in the room. One hands a towel 
from a chest, another pours water into an ewer, a third 
tries the temperature with her thin fingers. It is a 
picture of grave repose ; the importance of the occasion is 
shown by the intense pre-occupation of each slender, 
quietly-happy woman in her task. With the memory of 
this picture in my mind I was content to let the shutters 
of Master Stephan’s great winged altar-piece remain closed. 
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Suddenly the custodian made an end of my reverie. He 
was no longer shuffling up and.down the aisle, but stood 
glaring through the railings. The chapel was darkening. 
I could no longer see the chaplet of pearls in Mary’s hair 
on the shutters of Master Stephan’s picture. It was time 
to go, to leave the shadows and the Shades. The chapel 
door clanged after me, and I went out into the restless life 
of Cologne. There, by easy transition, I recalled the 
bustling brothers Boisserée to whom, and to the King of 
Bavaria, their purchaser in 1827, we owe the preservation 
of these early German masters. For it was Sulpice and 
Melchior Boisserée who in the early years of the nineteenth 
century ‘‘rescued”’ them from churches and monasteries 
suppressed at Cologne. Think of the excitement and 
heat, the haggling and carting that accompanied the 
rescue work of these quiet pictures. 


C. L. H. 





Science. 


The New Hieroglyphic Script. 


Ar the beginning of this century, the two standing puzzles 
to archeologists were the cuneiform inscriptions of Western 
Asia and the Egyptian hieroglyphics. Among the good 
qualities of the Romans, an interest in the history and 
antiquities of the nations whose culture they inherited 
cannot be reckoned; and so, some time before the 
Christianization of the Roman world, the two most 
ancient scripts known to us perished without leaving any 
clue to their secrets, and the history of five milleniums 
of civilisation vanished, apparently, for ever. The dis- 
covery of Champollion about 1830 that the language of 
the hieroglyphs of Egypt was the same as that spoken 
by the modern Copts gave us the records of a civilisation 
of the existence of which no one had any idea, and the 
work of Sir Henry Rawlinson, some decades later, showed 
us that states quite as highly organised as the Roman 
Empire flourished on the Euphrates seven thousand years 
before our Era. But here it was thought we had, so to 
speak, touched bottom. The records of India and China, 
at one time said to be of immense antiquity, turned out on 
inquiry to be things of yesterday compared to the histories 
written in Babylonian and Egyptian, and it was predicted 
that whatever surprises archeology might have in store 
for us, it was hardly likely to take the form of another 
unknown mode of writing. 

The prophecy, however, was hardly made before it was 
falsified. Tn Asia Minor there came to light many rock- 
cut inscriptions in a pictorial writing which was neither 
cuneiform nor Egyptian. From the fact that the headdresses 
of the male figures there depicted were identical with those 
of the enemies of Egypt whom the Egyptian chronicles 
speak of as the Kheta, it was said that these sculptures were 
the work of the tribes against whom the Great Rameses 
fought, and whoare referred to in the Bible as the Hittites. 
These Kheta were a powerful people who seemed to have 
pushed themselves into Northern Syria about the fourteenth 
century B.C., and to have made war on equal terms with 
the Egyptians, with whom they did rather more than hold 
their own. Against the Babylonians, too--by whom they 
were called the Khatti—they defended themselves with 
success, and it was not till the rise of the Assyrian 
Empire that they ceased to be a menace to all around 
them. Yet their origin and their racial affinities are still 
a mystery, and while one school of archeologists has 
claimed them as Semites, another has been just as con- 
fident that they were Mongols. Meantime their inscriptions 


remained unread, and, although several attempts were 
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made to that end, most prudent people remained convinced 
that nothing really practical could: be done until some 
lucky chance should give us a text in which “ Hittite” 
should appear side by side with a translation into some 
known language. 

The lucky chance came in 1880, when Prof. Sayce, who 
has always paid great attention to the subject, announced 
the discovery of a small silver boss, generally called after 
the king whose name appears thereon, the “ boss of 
Tarkondemos,”’ containing a few Hittite characters with 
what appeared to be a rendering of them into Babylonian 
cuneiform. Here it was thought we had a clue such as 
the Rosetta Stone gave to the reading of the Egyptian 
hieroglyphs or the Rock of Behistun to that of the 
cuneiform characters. Unfortunately the inscription thus 
discovered turned out to be very short, and not to throw 
so much light on the matter as had been expected. But 
Prof. Sayce was not to be denied, and the discovery 
of the celebrated Tell-el-Amarna letters came to his aid. 
Among these, there turned out to be two written to 
Tarkhundaran, King of Arzawa, in cuneiform characters, 
but in a tongue which was plainly neither Mongoloid nor 
Semitic. After many years of study, Prof. Sayce is now 
able to announce—as he has done in the September number 
of the Monthly Review—that this hitherto unknown tongue 
is the same as that of the boss of Tarkondemos, or that 
in other words it is Hittite. 

What effect this discovery will have upon the Ancient 
History of the East remains to be seen. As Prof. Sayce 
truly says, neither the Egyptian nor the cuneiform script 
gave up their secrets at once, and as not many of the 
Hittite signs appear to be phonetic, it will probably be 
some time before any lengthy Hittite text can be read 
with certainty. Moreover, most of the Hittite inscriptions 
yet discovered seem to be records of the gifts of kings to 
temples and the like, and it is not therefore very likely 
that much historical information will be gained from them. 
But I confess that this seems to me of very little importance 
compared to what Prof. Sayce says in his article as to the 
language in which they are written, which is according 
to him “ extraordinarily like’’ Greek. For, while language 
is no longer supposed to be—as it once was—a test of 
racial affinity, but only of social contact and neighbour- 
hood, it is an undoubted fact that the script in which people 
write is one of the surest guides to the source of the culture 
they enjoy. Thus, to take the oldest instance known to 
us, the cuneiform or wedge-shaped characters seem to have 
been first used by the Sumerian or Mongoloid inhabitants 
of Babylonia at a date which goes back beyond 5000 B.C. 
When the Semites, and eventually the Persians, came into 
their country, we find both these nations adopting the 
cuneiform script, because, as we know otherwise, they 
received all their culture direct from the Sumerians, who 
were a civilised people when the others were savages. It 
was, in fact, the information afforded by the Tell-el- 
Amarna letters that the inhabitants of Canaan and Palestine 
corresponded even with their Egyptian over-lords in the 
cuneiform script, which first led us to conclude that such 
culture as Palestine enjoyed in the fourteenth century B.C. 
was not Egyptian but Babylonian, and this too has 
received ample confirmation from the monuments. Or, 
if we come down to more modern times, we find the 
Copts, the Armenians, and the Slavs soon after the 
beginning of the Christian Era exchanging their native 
modes of writing for alphabets based with little modifi- 
cation upon the Greek, because the conquests of Alexander 
and their consequences had forced these barbarians to 
adopt the Greek culture. We even see a similar effect 
following similar causes in modern times, when the natives 
of India are beginning to use Latin characters for the 
transcription of the vernacular, and the Danes and 
Germans are very reluctantly giving up the use of their 

own Gothic script. Everywhere, it may be said, the 
script follows the culture. 
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Let us now apply this doctrine to Prof. Sayce’s discovery, 
and we shall get a very interesting problem. If it be 
true, as he tells us—and his studies in comparative 
philology make it extremely unlikely that he would be 
mistaken on such a point—that the language of the 
Hittite inscriptions is some sort of proto-Greek, we have 
to look whence these early inhabitants of Asia Minor got 
their culture. It was certainly not indigenous, because 
we hear nothing of either Kheta or Khatti from the 
surrounding peoples until about 1430 B.C., and it is 
therefore evident that they must have migrated into the 
country from somewhere else. Hitherto we have sup- 
posed that they were either people with very little 
civilisation at all, like their successors the modern Kurds, 
or that they borrowed what they did possess from 
Babylonia. But this we now know to be impossible, 
since they not only used a script which was none of their 
neighbours, but used it for the writing of a speech that 
had no affinity with either Babylonian or Egyptian. The 
conventional character and debased execution, too, of the 
Hittite word-signs show them to be no new invention, but 
to have come down to their users from remote antiquity, 
while they are on the face of it older than the cuneiform, 
which were once like them pictorial, but afterwards 
became a mere combination of straight lines. We have 
therefore to look for a civilization older than that of 
Babylonia, sufficiently developed to have acquired a system 
of writing at least as good as that of Egypt, and which 
sent no emigrants into the West until the fourteenth 
century B.C. Where can this civilization have developed ? 
For my part, I cannot even hazard a guess. 

F. Lecce, 





Correspondence. 


‘* A Year’s Leiters.”’ 


Sir,—As to your paragraph in reference to the attribu- 
tion of the authorship of A Year's Letters in the Tatler 
of 1877, unless I am greatly mistaken it is their book 
which Mr. T. J. Wise in his Bibliography of Mr. Swin- 
burne unhesitatingly credits to the poet. 

Unfortunately I have not my copy of the Bibliography 
here at hand, so that I cannot be absolutely certain about 
the matter; but my recollections, though vague, of Mr. 
Wise’s description of Mr. Swinburne’s one novel seems to 
tally almost perfectly with your own account of the work 
re-issued by Mr. Mosher. 

I think Mr. Swinburne’s work dealt satiricaliy with 
British morals, but a reference to the Bibliography I have 
mentioned should decide the matter finally.—Yours, &c , 

Poplars, Colwyn Bay, N. Wales. KE. Kyox Linton. 

[We have referred to Mr. T. J. Wise’s Bibliography, and 
find that our correspondent is correct. Mr. Wise gives 
the title of the book, and the number of chapters which it 
contains, and quotes part of the Prologue and the poem in 
Chapter XX., ‘‘ not elsewhere printed.’’ | 





Rhymes. 


Sir-—The letter of Mr. R. A. Williams in your last 
issue, his ‘‘ rhymes’ for month, and syntactically insidious 
suggestion for more, are responsible for the following : — 


Unleth he be a lithping dunth— 
Full well exemplified in “ oneth”’: 
Or destitute of ear that shun’th 
Elliptic sounds like this which stun’th : 
The Bard who seeketh rhymes for “month” 
Will rue the labour thus begun’th—— 
For madness surely that way run’th! 


—Yours, &c., A. J. E. 
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Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 155 (New Series). 


We offered last week a prize of One Guinea for the six best maxims, 
either original or quoted, suitable for display on the walls of a school- 
room. Fifty-seven replies were received. We have awarded the 
prize to Miss Agatha Barham, 79, Palmerston Road, Bowes Park, for 
the following :— 


Sow an action, reap a habit ; 
Sow a habit, reap a character; 
Sow a character, reap a destiny. 
—Thackeray. 
Not as little as you clare, 


But as much as you can. 
—Bishop Westcott. 


Self-reverence, Self-knowledge, Self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 
—Tennyson’s “none. 
Perseverance is a great element of success. If you only knock long 
enough and loud enough at the gate, you are sure to wake up 


somebody. 
—Longfellow. 


Drugery is the grey angel of success. 


—Gannett. 
You are not guilty because you are ignorant, but you are guilty 
when you resign yourself to ignorance. 
—Mazzini. 


Other selections follow :— 
Contentment consists not in great wealth, but in few wants. 
—Epictetus. 
To thine own self be true, and it must follow as the night the day, 
thou canst not then be false to any man, --Hamlet. 
Truth and reason constitute that intellectual gold that defies 
destruction. —Dr. Johnson. 
The world is not a playground, it is a schoolroom: life is not a 
holiday but an education. --Henry Drummond. 
The essence of true nobility is neglect of self. —J. A. Froude. 
It is far more important to cultivate the mind than to store the 
memory. —Lord Avebury (Sir ‘7 Lubboc ‘k). 


{C. M., London, ] 


Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily. 
—Authorized Versi: n. 
Each for all, and all for each, 
—Co-cperators’ Motto. 
All service ranks the same with Ged. 
-«Browning’s Pippa Passes. 
Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell. 
—Tennyson’s Zn Memoriam. 
Good striving 
Brings thriving. 
Better a dog that works 
Than a lion who shirks, 
— Oriental Proverb quoted by Lord Avebury in The Use of Life, 
To know is to live, 
To live is to know, 
—Original., 
[A. T., Scarborough. ] 


The merit of one is the honour of all. 
To strive involves a victory. 
— Dickens. 
Speak to the earth and it shall teach thee. 
—Job. 
Joy is the grace we say to God, 
—Jean Ingelow. 
No man doth safely rule but he that has iearnt gladly to obey, 
—Thomas 4 Kempis. 
Trifles make perfection and perfection is no trifle. 
—Michael Angelo. 
[K. H., Stroud. ] 
The Italian city of Reggio Emilia, whose administration has 
passed to the control of the Socialists, has adopted the following 
commandments for school children to memorise :— 
Love your school-mates, for they will be your co-workers for life. 
Love knowledge, the bread of intellect ; cherish the same gratitude 


toward the teachers as toward your father and mother. 
Honour good men and true women. 
your knee to no one. 
Make every day you live the occasion for some good and beneficial 
deed ; always sow the seeds of kindness, 


Estcem all as equal, bend 
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Do not bear hatred to anyone, don’t insult people. The word 
revenge shall not be in your vocabulary, but stand up for your 
rights and resist oppression. 

Do not be a coward. Stand by the weak, and respect and love 
ustice. 

Ramanan that all goods of this world are the product of labour. 
Whoever takes the good things of this world without giving 
their equivalent in labour robs the diligent of their just dues. 

[G. W. 8., Catford. ] 


An idle mind is the Devil's playground. 
If you wish for a harvest, you must sow the seed. 
To be ignorant is to be useless, shamed, and lost. 
A wilfully ignorant fool is a fool indeed. 
Opportunities offer wings—or use them. 
A fool crammed with learning ill-understood, is not less a fool, but 
more. 
[W. 8. B., Blackheath]. 
Fear God. 
Love the Brotherhood. 
Honour the King. 
Eat slowly. 
Leave off wanting. 
Avoid women. 
[A. N. G., London. } 
The long stroke wins the long race. 
All the earth is a school book. 
Fresh air and clean thought are life's twin wardens. 
The game fits the sportsman. 
Every dewdrop has its tides. 
Climb hills if you would scale mountains. 
[A. E. C., Addiscombe. ] 


Be patient in study, modest in success. 
Build knowledge upon thought. 
Slowly gained is long retained. 
Learn to think that you may learn to know. 
Persevere, and learn to wait. 
He who does well may do still better, 
fA. E. W., Greenock. | 


Competition No. 156 (New Series). 


For next week we offer a prize of One Guinea for the best 
Character Sketch of a Schoolmaster or Schoolmistress. Length not 
to exceed 200 words, 


RULES, 

Answers, addressed, “ Literary Competition, THE ACADEMY, 
43, Chancery Lane, W C.,” must reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, 17 September, 1902. Each answer must be,accom- 
panied by the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, 
or it cannot enter into competition, Competitors sending more 
than one attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with 
a separate coupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. 
Contributions to be written on one side of the paper only. 








New Books Received. 


POETRY, CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES. 





Teves {Da CO.) Vases ceccsccecccce eecerecse Coccceccetoccccoce (Curtis) net 2/6 
Cowley (Abraham), Poems (selected) ..........00eeeeeceeeeeecees ( ww )net 3/6 
Clark (Herry W.), Echoes from the Heights and Deeps” seceee -(Allenson) net 3/0 
O'Hara (John Bernard), A Book of Sonnets .........+.+++ ...(Melville) net 3/6 
Fraser (Wm.), Lovat’s Scouts and other Poemis...........+.ese0. (The Author) 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Chateaubriand’s Memoirs, Vols. V.. VI......... (Freemantle) Set of 6 Vols. net 90/0 
Prae«d (Mrs. Campbell), My Australian Girlhood..........0e+.seeees (Unwin) 16/0 


Valentine (E. Seton) & Tomlinson (¥. L.), Travels in Space 
(Hurst and Blackett) net 10/6 
Lissagaray, from the French of, History of the Commune of 1871 .... (Unwin) 8/6 





Stuart (Donald), The Struggle for Persia..........ccceceeesececess (Methuen) 6/0 
Papers of the British School at Rome, Vol. I. (Macmillan) net 13/0 
Vaughan (Lt.-Col. H. B.), St. George and the Chinese Dragon er .(Pearson) 3/6 

Phipson (Dr. T. Lamb), Confessions of a Violinist ........ (Chatto & Windus) 5/0 


Stokoe (Edith S.), translated from ths French, With Napoleon at St. Helena 
(Lane) net 5/0 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Hughes (R. B.), The Making of Citizens ..........00+0+ nueent . (Walter Scott) 6/0 

Bottone (S. R.), The Amateur Electrician's W orkshop ccccccesce (Pitman) net 1/6 

Kerner & Oliver, The Natural History of Plants. Pars4 ...... (Blackie) net 16 

Miles (Eustace H.), Avenues to Pinks socvctcetecnsancnade (Sonnenschein) 4/6 
TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Betham-Edwards (Miss), East of Paris.............0+ (Hurst & Blackett) net 7/6 
Conway (Sir Martin), Aconcagua and Tierra Del Fuego........ -.(Cassell) net 12/6 
ART. 

Earp (F. R.), A Descriptive Catalogue of the Pictures in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum......... Coeccccccccccsecceves (Oambridge University Press) net 15/0 
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THE TATLER 


The Lightest, Brightest, and Most Interesting 


SOCIETY AND DRAMATIC PAPER 
Ever Published. 


THE TATLER 


An Up-to-Date Society Paper 


Gives a Pictorial Weekly Record of all that occurs 
of Interest in the Social and Theatrical World. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. PRICE SIXPENCE. 


Ask your Newsagent to order you a copy of the next number at once. 


Every Newsagent and Bookstall Clerk can secure you a copy and deliver it you 
on the day of publication if ordered in good time. 





































Offices: GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





’ ARY NOTICE TO BOOKBUYERS. 
—— oa | ile emy THE FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
and 


—e Of NEW YORK, CHICAGO, and TORONTO, have 


pleasure in announcing that they have OPENED OFFICES 
a . ’ . r SALE in LONDON and EDINBURGH for the supply of their 
For the CIRCULATION and SALE of Jiterature 34. Publications, and invite application for their New 





all the BEST =<d. Announcement List, which is now ready. 
‘ ss a LONDON : 21, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, The Proprietor cf The Acatemy purchase1 Literature in EDINBURGH: 30, St. Mary Street. 
. * ra January last from the Proprietors of The Times, anl 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. | araalgamated the two papers under the above title. WHAT’S ON? 
. 7 PARTICULARLY DURING THE WHERE TO GO? 
TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA WHAT TO SEE? 
per annum HOLIDAYS, ~ 


| 
LON DON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchavge of Books | 66 * 
at the houses of Sxbscribers) from TWuv GUINEAS cnsure regularity and promptness in delivery by becoming 

per annum, a subscriber through any Bookseller or direct to the 














| Publisaer, 43, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. CO MIN G 
COUNTRY SUBSORIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. _ WO CHARGE MADE FOR POSTAGE. | m 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE in ONE | The annual subscription of 13s,, per 52 issues, covers EVEN I Ss, 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriag-. postage in the U.K. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. It is sent to any address throughout the world for 17s. 6d. SIXPENCE NET. 


annually. Messrs. Dean & Son, Limited, publishers of 
“ DEBRETT’S PEERAGE,” Xc., issue under the 
| above title a Monthly Calendar of everything 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books Grutis 
and post free. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. going on. Social Fixtures and Fashionable 
a Weddings are duly announced, while special 
SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS s | "4 K ke ~ C K 5 A N K pages detail “ What’s Oa” at tic Theatres and 
Now OFFERED AT ’ other places of amusement, and the coming 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, | Southampton Bldgs. Ohancery Lane, London, W.O. events as regaris Rac ng, Hunting, Athletics, 
- CURRENT ACCOUNTS and other Sports, Public Ceremonies, &c. 

lL VEW CLEARANCE LIST (109 p>.) | ° on the minimum monthly 8 e Work is “active ‘inted in the best 
PD, ren ~ Ra oo The Work is attractively printed in the bes 
“ below £100. roe pera 8 style, on excellent paper, and appropriately 
; STS illustratec, while the cover is gold-blocked on a 

DEPOSIT ACOOUNT 5 


The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 4° on Deposits, repayable on ° duplex-coated papcr. 

SPORT, HISORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and | 93 /s ae oe 4 | I ” 

FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS _ Copies i STOOKS AND SHARES. 8 At all Stationers’ and Booksellers’, 
D N 3 and | 

RUSSIAN BOOKS. ine aclies Co ~— and Shares Purchased and Sold for | To be seen at all Fashionable Clubs, Hotels, 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, and Rasteurante. 


30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET: | post free. ; 
241, Brompton Road, S.W.; 48, Queen Victoria C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Direetor. London © DEAN & SON, Ltd., 


Street, E.0., LONDON ; Telephone, No. 5, Holborn. “Debrett’s Peerage” Offices, 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. Jelegraphie Address, “ BIRKBECK, LONDON.” | 160a, Fleet Street, E.C. i 


Sent Gratis and post free to any address. 
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Chatto & Windus’s New Books 


A NEW STORY OF JEWISH SOCIAL LIFE. 


Crown &vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


NEITHER JEW NOR GREEK. 


By VIOLET GUTTENBERG. 


SIR WALTER BESANT’S LAST NOVEL. 
On Sept. 24th. Crown 8vo, cloth. gilt top, s. 


NO OTHER WAY. 


SIR WALTER BESANT, Author of 
“ The Orange Gir!,” &c. 


With 12 full-page Illustrations by CHARLES D. WARD. 


By 


A ROMANCE OF THE STAFFORDSHIRE 
POTTERIES. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


ANNA OF THE FIVE TOWNS. 


By ARNOLD BENNETT, Author of “The Grand 
Babylon Hotel.” 


“A powerful story . . . the characters keenly observed.” 

—Academ. 

“ To rea’ it is to have a feeling as if one’s experience of 
life had been enlarged.” —Scofsman, 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, g'lt top, 6s. 


A PRINCE OF GOOD FELLOWS. 


By ROBERT BARR. 

With 15 full-page Illustrations by EDMUND J. SULLIVAN. 
“A series of sparkling and romantic scenes, .. . enter- 
taining and exciting adventures. Mr. Barr ha3 a pretty 
gift in story-telling. ... Mr. Sullivan’s drawings are ex- 
ceedingly c’ever, and full of a grotesque humour that is 
thoroughly congenial with the spirit of Mr. Barr's work.’ 
Westminster Gazette. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE CONCESSION-HUNTERS. 


By HAROLD BINDLOSS, Author of “A Sower of 
Wheat,” &c, 

“Wherever we find ourselves we have something 
picturesque to look at, some vivid description, or some 
exciting incident.” Spectator. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE PRISONER IN THE DOCK. 


By JAMES GREENWOOD (“The 
Casual"). 
“Crammed with diverting stories.” 


Amateur 
Daily Mail, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


LAKE-COUNTRY RAMBLES. 


By WILLIAM T. PALMER. 

“Cou'd only have been written by one who has actually 
rambled over the ground he speaks of; and they have 
consequently the merit which intelligent observation at 
first hand almost always gives.”- W-s/morland Gazette. 

“Mr. Palmer's charmingly written volume. oe 
one woulkl know what magic this wonderful district 
holds, he must go to Mr. Palmer for further guidance.” 
Morning Leader. 


Crown 8vo, art canvas, gilt top, 5s. 


THE CONFESSIONS 
OF A VIOLINIST. 


By T. L. PHIPSON, Author of “ Famous Violinis's 
and Fine Violins,” &c. 
* Rich in inte-esting and pleasant reading for amateurs 
of music.”~ -Scofsman, 
MR. JUSTIN McCARTHY’S NEW H‘:STORY. 
On October 21, 


Two vols., Cemy 8vo, cloth, 12s. each. 


THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. 


By JUSTIN MCCARTHY, Author of “A History 
of Our Own Times,” &c. 


London; CHATTO & WINDUS, 


1tl, St. Martin's Lane, W.C 
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T. FISHER UNWIN'S LIST 


READY SEPTEMBER 22nd. 


Mrs. Craigie’s Great Novel. 


LOVE AND 
THE SOUL HUNTERS. 








By the Author of ‘‘ The School for Saints,” &c. 
UNWIN'S RED CLOTH LIBRARY, 6s. 


The world in which the story moves is the | 


world of high aristocracy and high finance. It 
gives vignettes of the people who live in these 
high regions, their characters, their manners, 
and their mode of fife. The story is strong in 
financial interest; two financial scenes especially 
stand out—that of Felshammer’s deal with Sachs 
and Bickersteth, and that of the game of wits 
between Duryee and Gessner. The book touches 
the notes of luxury, materialism, rank, immense 
wealth all the notes of the hour, in fact—and is 
a brilliant picture of that moderna society in which 
the royalty of the Old World figures side by side 
with the millionaire of the New. 


THE FIRST NOVEL LIBRARY. 
Vol. 1. WISTONS. Vol. 2. THE SEARCHERS. 
NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 


FROM BEHIND THE ARRAS. 


By Mrs. PHILIP CHAMPION DE ORESPIGNY. 
Crown &vo, cloth, 6s. 

One of the chief features of this romance is its 
humour. Alaine, the heroine, is just the sort of 
character that appeats to the novel reader; she 
is self-willed, perverse, smart-tongued, and full 
of resource, and she is vastly amusing, while the 
minor characters are also drawn with a force and 
realism which bid fair to make the novel one of 
the most popular of the season. 





MES. CAMPBELL PRAED'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


MY AUSTRALIAN GIRLHOOD. 


By Mrs. CAMPBELI. PRAED. 
Profusely Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
THE First REVIEW. 
“There is an irresistible fascination in Mrs. Praed’s 
simple, matter-of-fact narrative of her girlhood’s life in 
the bush.”"—The Daily News in a column and half review. 


MAXIM GORKY’S NEW BOOK. 


THE OUTCASTS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “FOMA GORDYEEFF.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 








THE WELSH LIBRARY. 


THE MABINOGION. 


In Tiree Volumes. 
Editel by OWEN W. EDWARDS. Vols. 1 and 2 ready. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 23. ; paper, Is. 


FIVE THRILLING NEW NOVELS. 
1. STRONGER THAN LOVE. 
Mrs. ALEXANDER, 
2. HIGH POLICY. By C. F. 
3. THE LADYKILLER. 


STACPOOLE, 
!. THREE OF THEM. 
GORKY. 


5. THE STRANGE ADVENTURE OF 
JAMES SHERVINGTON. by LovIs Brecker. 


By 


KEARY. 
Ty H. De VERE 


By MAXIM 


LONDON : 
T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


TEMPORAL 
POWER. 


UNINVITED 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


THE MORNING POST. 


“It is impossible to read such a work as ‘ Temporal 
Power’ without becoming convinced that the story is 
intended to cunvey certain criticisms on the ways of the 
world and certain suggestions for the bette:ment of 
humanity ... The chief characteristics of the book are, 
an attack on conventional prejudices and manners, and on 
certain practices attributed to the Roman Church (the 
policy of M. Combes makes parts of the novel ‘specially up 
to date) and the propounding of theories for the improve- 
ment of the social and political systems ... If the chief 
intention of the book was to holi the mirror up to shams, 
injustice, dishonesty, cruelty, and neglect of conscience, 
nothing but praise can be given to that intention.”- 

—W. H. HE1M, in the Morning Post. 





BRITISH WEEKLY. 

* An authoress who can cummand such a constituency 
must be a great power for good or evil . . . The style is 
clear and vigorous . . . Miss Corelli thinks that the system 
of national education should be rescued from the priests 
. + In this book there is no rankling sense of personal 


grievance.” 
CHRISTIAN WORLD. 


“ Miss Corelli is a lady of genius.” 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 


“This work is ore that has created, or is creating, a 


vigorous stir.” 
DAILY NEWS. 

“Probably surpasses all previous feats of Miss Corelli's 
practised hand. The notion of a king rebelling at last 
against the dead conventionalisms, the dreary Mmake- 
b lieves of his position, is one which the people of what is 
euled a democratic age will sympathise with.” 


THE ACADEMY’S 
“Man from Ealing.” 

“T said to the bookstall clerk at the Temple: ‘Got 
“Temporal Power”’? ‘Sold out, Sir.’ This nettled me. 
If he had said ‘ Yes, Sir," I shouui probably have replie:| 
‘Stick to it, then.’ But because I couldn't have it, I 


desired it.” 
THE ROCK. 


“This work comes at an opportune time when men’s 
thoughts. both at home and on the Continent, are tull 
of Rome political, its meanings, methods, and menac -. 
In some ways it is the most remarkable wock this gif.ed 
writer has yet issued.” 


LANCASHIRE POST. 


“The authoress has dene her work excellently, with no 
diminution of attractiveness, and no loss. The public will 
enjoy and will acclaim the bovk.” 


FREEMAN’S JOURNAL. 

“Miss Marie Corelli certainly possesses the important 
attrioute of being able to excite public interes. in her 
work,” 

DAILY EXPRESS and BIRMINGHAM 
DAILY ARGUS. 


“What is Miss Corelli's idea of temporal power? Al! 
who shall say? Temporal power is difficult enough tv 
describe, but Miss Corelli's conception of it is beyond the 
feeble intellect of the present writer. The book will be 
widely read without a doubt ... it is simply crammed 
with epoch-making phrases.” 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 
* Lotus is a noble woman, end in her greatest extremity 


she is fearless and splendidly unselfish, The closing 
scenes are full of pathos,” 


TEMPORAL POWER: 
A Study in Supremacy. 


By MARIE CORELLI. 


Crown &vo, 6s. 


120th Thousand. 


METHUEN & CO.,, 
ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C, 





